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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

v 

Background 

V 

The 1^74 Amendments to Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act Included a provision to fund State Education Agencies 
(SEAs) to- "coordinate technical assistance -to local Title VII programs.". 
Within this overall mission, however, the provisions were left 
relatively unrestrictive regarding what SEAs could or should do. 

The Rules and Regulations, published in November, 1980;, provide $ 

tisting of the' activities SEAs are authorized to conduct and are listed 
elow. Changes in allowable activities, as published in the Federal 
Register , April 9 , 1984, are also noted below. 

e Disseminate* information pertaining to bilingual education. 

* 

• Coordinate assistance to LEAs in developing budget and funding 
strategies. 

e Coordinate- assistance to 'improve the assessment and use of 
curriculum materials • 

e Disseminate information that will assist personnel funded under 
the act to meet state certification requirements (rescinded In 34 
CFR Part 505, April, 1984). 

* 

e Coordinate the evaluation of the effectiveness of' bilingual 
education programs. ? - * 

e Coordinate assistance to improve the quality of instruction and 
management, of bilingual education programs. 

e Coordinate the selection and use of language proficiency measure- 
ment* instruments. . . 

e Coordinate assistance to improve the quality and deduce ,the costs 

of bilingual education data-gathering activities ?( rescinded In 34 
CFR Part 503, April, 1984). (This activity could be included as 
an .extra activity if approved in advance, as noted in last item 
below.) * 
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• Coordinate the development of assessment procedures' to determine 
LEA personnel training needs. 

e Review grant applications and grantee performance of (bilingual 
education) elementary ana secondary school programs within the 
state to determine need for coordination of technical assistance 
new activity, 34 CFR Part 503.lt)(f ), in 1984). 



e Provide nondegree training to increase* the skills of SEA 
* personnel, in carrying out their responsibilities (new activity, 
34 GFR Part 503.10(1)) « 

• Perform otAfcr activities approved, in advance by ' the Secretary ' 
chat are designed to further the coordination of technical 
assistance provided. 

In 1983, the U.S. Department of Education contracted with SRA 
Technologies, to conduct a study of. SEA practices. The objectives of the 
study were to (a) describe and analyze SEA policies and acci vices 
regarding bilingual education, (o) describe and analyze the SEA- level , 
management structure for the coordination of technical assistance, an<J s 
(c) provide information on technical management and assistance activi- 
ties which the Department may use in order to help SEA grantees assist 
local schools in building their capacity to provide bilingual education 
services to language-minority students. The contract called for (a) 
conducting a review of pertinent literature, (b) analyzing Title VII 
grant applications submitted by SEAs, and (c) developing case studies of 
the Implementation of Title VII SEA grants In nine states. Based on 
data from the applications and extensive on-site interviews in nine 
states, the. following discussion highlights the findings of the study. 

. " • ■ "*sr " . 

Allocation and Distribution of Title VII SEA Grant Funds 

" The amount of an SEA'-t*Title VII grant for coordinating technical 
assistance is determined by criteria listed in the Ti,tle VII regula- 
tions. Erfc'h SEA is* eligible for an amount up to 5% of the Title VII 
grants received by the local education agencies (LEAs) within the 
state. The size of individual, grants to„.SEAs is roughly proportional to. 
the states' enrollment , of* LEP students, although states with- largejf 
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percentages of LEP students tend to receive smaller-than-proportional 
grants ' 

Total funding^ for SEA projects for coordinating technical 
assistance was $4,445,825 for fiscal year 1981, with 43 ,SEAs receiving 

j. 

funding. In fiscal year 1982, the amount was $4,663,942,' with 42 SEAS 
participating. In 1983, 42 SEAs received a total of $3,820,915. » 

» - ■ « 

( 

Some of the states receiving SEA grants for coordinating technical 
assistance aldq receive Title VII grants to train SEA personnel. SEAs 
may also apply for federal assistance from sources other Chan Title 
VII. Funds from the Refugee Assistance Act, Title IV of the Civil 
Rights Act, the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, and Chapter 1 of the 
Educational Consolidation and Improvement Act may Jtheref ore supplement 
the SEAs' bilingual education budgets. State funding is also frequently 
available*) We found that, to a large extent, funding from these sources 
is commonly used for the same SEA activities that are funded by the 
Title VII grants for coordinating technical assistance. 

SEA Use of Title VII Grant Funds 

The regulato^ language associated with Title VII SEA grants 
encourages SEAs to coordinate the technical assistance provided by other 
agencies such as Bilingual- Education Multifunctional Support 'Centers 
CBEMSCs). However, without exception, personnel in the nine SEAs 
visited for this study also_,act as providers of technical assistance. 
They reported that their highest professional priority is to answer the 
questions and fill the needs of the LEAs. ■ All nine SEAs respond to 
^requests by providing technical assistance whenever they have the 
. capacity' (e.g^, time, resources). , The use. of BEMSCs is most often, 
reserved for long-term commitments such as staff training or for areas 
of technical assistance where the SEA lacks the expertise or resources. 
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Legislative authority . State laws requiring services for language- 
minority studetits determine the type and extent of services LEP students 
will receive. , States without legislationVmay accomplish the same ob- 
jective through state board policy or through Individual LEA initiative. 
State fiscal appropriations tot' .bilingual education services and state 
bilingual^ education teacher certification requirements are two addi- 
tional factors that define the scope and quality of services that a 
state will provide. Presently, of the 57 SEAs (i.e.y. 50 states, 
Washington, D.C. , and six extra-state jurisdictions), 16 have state 
legislation which mandate special services for LEP students,' 10 have' 
laws permitting such services, and 30 do not have any laws relevant to 
providing services to LEP students. One state has legislation which 
prohibits the use 4 of any' language other than English for instruction in 
alj schools, private, public, or parochial. 

SEA capacity . The availability of financial support is a crucial 
aspect of SEA capacity. Often, a Title VII* grant will enable a state to 
establish a bilingual education program office that might not have 
existed otherwise. This point is particularly true with SEAs that, do 
not have state legislation requiring special services for LEP > students. 
Similarly, the number/and quality of staff can be' critically affected by 
the presence or absence of a Title VII grant. Finally, as reported by 
SEA people interviewed, a Title VII grant can lend an SEA's bilingual 
education program office the credibility it needs to promulgate policy 
and provide leadership on a statewide basis. 

Issues That Appear To Merir Legislative or Regulatory Attention 

Allocation of funds . - The nature of the funding formula for, SEA 
grants provides a strong incentive for SEAs to help school districts 
apply for Title VII grants because, to the extent that these Title VII 
applications are successful, the SEA receives increased funding. 
Although this may_ not be a. legitimate activity, it is not surprising 
that workshops on proposal preparation are being conducted using Title 
VII SEA* grant monies'. 



Title 'VII administrative procedures * Many SEA staff members 

questioned the value ot •submitting "proposals for SEA grants. They 

perceive that funding amounts are awarded by a formula rather than 

according to the substantive merits of the proposals* Although this 

perception Is not entirely accurate (some, LEAs receive less than the 

m 

full 5%) SEA staff expressed .the opinion .that the processes of 

« 

developing and evaluating proposals appear to be wasteful of scarce 
resources .- * 
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Out review ol^JJEA appli cat iotis ' indicated that they are 'largely pro 
forma documents \. Because the system for awarding the grants is pet- 
ceiued as highly formalized , SEAs believe there is little incentive for 
them to express creative ideas or propose innovative activities* 
However, we did not have an opportunity to observe the negotiations that 
precede grant awards and it is possible that proposed activities, weigh 
more heavily in this process than the SEAs recognize. 

Service delivery * The services that SEAs actually deliver under 
Title VII differ in two Important aspects from those that appear to be 
encourged by the program regulations* First* SEA personnel reported 1 
that they consider their clients to be all school districts that enroll 
LEP students even though many of the specific activities . mentioned in 
the regulations suggest that they serve "programs of bilingual education 
funded under the Act'\ (/.e. * Title Vlt) . A second important departure 
from one interpretation of the regulations is that the SEAs use their 
grants to provide technical assistance* not just to coordinate it* The 
extent to* which they provide assistance varies (apparently according to 
th# size of the grant)* but* in our sample* SEAs did mote provision than 
coordination of assistance* 

Oversight responsibilities * SEA staff .members indicated that they 
would like to see statutory and regulatory, changes jthat would give them 
greater authority over funding decisions for. local applications and 
greater responsibility for monitoring local program implementation* We 
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judged this concern to.' be well intentioned end deserving of consider- 
ation—particularly in view of the /Jjhy Raited monitoring that OBEMLA 
is currently able to provide at Che local level. 

The rules and regulations, published in the ' Federal Register on, 
^pril 9, 196V, authorize SEAs to review LEA projects, but only "for the 
purpose of determining the need/ to 'ordinate technical assistance to 
the»e programs." SEA respondents voiced a desire for a pore 'substantive 

/ * A. ° ■ 

role in project monitoring -ectiVi^ies. 

Federal guidance for SEAs . Several interviewees expressed a wish' 
for more frequent contact with OBEMLA* They (would like to be more 
promptly informed of the Title VII grants to local districts in theic 
states than they have been in recent years.* While they, know which LEAs 
submitted application 'for funding (since review of applications f is a 
required SEA activ^y), they claim they learned abdut whijch LEAs were 
successful through "the grapevine sometimes never receiving official 
notification. Final negotiated contract amounts and other details had 
to be obtained from the LEAs. SEAs -also wished that they would be 
better informed of OBEMLA monitoring visits to . districts in their 
states, and would welcome mjtfre extensive feedback from OBEMLA on their 
own performance. 



Grant versus contract* funding of support centers . The recent shift 
from BESCs, funded by grants, to BEMSCs, funded by contracts, has 
occasioned many problems. At present, the BEMSCs can only provide 
services explicitly defined in their contracts. They cannot conduct 
workshops, for example, on topics that have emerged as new areas of 
needj— unless tyey go to the trouble of^bbtaining folrmal modifications in 
their contracts. This lack of flexibility has- reduced the usefulness of 
BEMSCs jas assistance providers, according to our SlSA informants. How^ 
ever, sinqe BEMSCs are in their first year of operation, the ^validity of 
this judgment renins to be tested. 



. Differential fiscal support . Fiscal support for SEAs is 'currently 
based on a simple percentage of the LEA grants in the state. This type 
of title VII support clearly favors states that .have large numbers of 
LEA grants* The April, £#84, regulations state: "The . sctual amount to 
an SEA is based on the need to coordinate technical assistance -provided 
by other agencies." However, this statement is preceded by. "within this 
limit of the total amount paid to LEAsA" ,. States with few LEA 
grants receive- too little money to mount comprehensive efforts. Par- 
ticularly in states where there is little stated-level commitment to the 
education of LEP . students, 1 some minimum funding level is -required to 

reach *he "critical mass" where an appropriajte le^tj. of services can be 

■/ « 

provided. * * 

t: This argument was vpiced * most strongly by SEA personnel in states 
that receive less than $25,000 for coordinating technical assistance. 
However, their perception of need extends beyond coordinating technical 
assistance to elementary and secondary schools thaj: are carrying out or 
gf proposing to carry put programs -of bilingual education assisted under 
Jthe Act. The common perception of the functipn of SEA Bilingual 
Education Offices is to coordinate and to provide technical assistance 
to all schools that may request thej.r services.. This perception is 
shared by most SEA personnel * interviewed during the course of this 
• study. ' . * y : 
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I. OBJECTIVES 07 THE STUDY 

< . 

• ,-• ... 

In 1983 the U.S. Da^ajrfment, Education contracted with SRA 
Technologies to conduct 'a study of state educational agency (SEA) 
practices under Tijple VII grants to SEAs for coordinating technical 
assistance. With these grants, SEAs are authorized to coordinate 
assistance to local projects in the fiejd of bilingual education that 
receive funds under Title VII. The objectives of the 'study, as they 

(a) To describe and analyze SEA policies and activities regarding 
bilingual education, including a synthesis of £he most salient 
provisions of current state legislation and JLts relation to 
federal legislation that addresses language minority limited- 
Engllsh-prof icient (LM-LEP) students (ESEA Title VII, Title I, 
age.). ' / 

' ■ • j ' • • 

(b) To describe and analyze the SEA-level management structure 

which has been implemented as a result ot Title VII grants to 
respective SEAs, including the SEAs' personnel, technical 
assistance knowledge base, methods of delivering technical 
assistance, budgetary expenditures (e.g., use of federal and 
other funds), and information dissemination structures. 7 

(c) To provide information- on technical management and assistance 
activities which the Department may use in order, to help SEA 
grantees to assist local schools to build their capacity to 
provide bilingual education services to LM/LEP students. 

.Jti 

The remainder of this report comprises six sections • These 

■ ' . i ■ 

sections describe activities undertaken to conduct the study, relevant 
aspects of the Title VII program background, the state legislative 
cpfttext for Title Vll-funded SEAs, the allocation and use of SEA funds 
under Title VII, our analysis of study findings, and implications of our* 
results. 

+ - 
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I II. STUDY ACTIVITIES 

To meet these objectives, the Department of Education asked SRA and 
Its subcontractor. Policy Studies Associates, to (a) conduct a review of 
pertinent literature, (b) analyze Title VII grant applications submitted 
by SEAs, and (c) develop case studies of the Implementation of Title VII 
SEA: grants In nine states . This study was not intended to identify 
-promising practices" nor to evaluate the effectiveness of SEA activ- 
ities under Title VII. 

i . ' 

This section of the report describes the activities we carried out 
In tils study. It discusses the methods used and notes the limitations 
associated with them. . Nx 

r 

Literature Review 

This study began with a search for literature pertaining to SEA 
activities in bilingual education. The efforts Included reviewing 
existing bibliographies on bilingual education, conducting searches of 
computerized libraries and abstracting service*, and examining the 
contents of bilingual education texts and journals. 

The review of literature produced little that could be used In this 
study. Most of the sources generated by computerized searches dealt 
with the general topic of state vs. federal authority or with court 
cases that have had an impact on the field of bilingual education. Most 
materials dealing with SEAs were either dated or not directly relevant 
to the study's focus - For example. State Education Agencies and 
Language-Minority Students , published by the National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics in 1978, while informative,' contains data from l??*" 75 
and does not deal with Title Vll-f unded SEA activities. Similarly, Sup- 
porting Volume III of A Study of State Programs la Bilingual Education 
entitled Inventory of Bilingual Education Provisions in State Legis- 
lature , prepared by Development Associates, Inc. in 1977, Is now dated. 



Two sources were useful, however. The Center for Applied Unguis- 

' t. 

tics' Bilingual Education Series No. 9: The Current Status of Bilingual/ 
Education Legislation (Gray, Convery & Fox, 1981) contains a review of 
state legislative specifications. A more current publication— used 
extensively in this study— was Guide to State Education ■ Agenci es 
1981-82 , published by the National Clearinghouse for Bilingual 
Education. I * 

9 

\ 

Review of SEA Grant Applications 

'i 

•V 

We reviewed all SEA applications for Titled VII grants for coordi- 
nating technical assistance in 1983-84, For SEAs in their second or 
third year of funding /under one grant, the 1981-82 and 1982-83 applica- 
tions were reviewed. J Also reviewed were files from a 1982 Monitoring 
Instrument for Review of State Education Agency Projects , conducted by 
OBEMLA. Most of the information provided by SEAs in this survey was 
also found in^their Title VII grant applications. Findings of our 
analysis were reported in detail in an earlier report submitted to 
OBEMLA, An Analysis of SEA Title VII Grant ^plications and Related 
Documents , February 15, 1984. Highlights of that report appear in this 
volume. 

Two instruments were developed for , the purpose of collecting 
information from the applications*. The first, "SEA Title VII Grant 
Application Information Retrieval Form," was designed to- document SEA 
activities. A second Instrument was designed to document state 
legislative requirements and teacher-certification criteria; however, 
since very few state applications Included information on these topics, 
this instrument could no be used in our review. 

Although the grant applications served their Intended purpose of 
demonstrating that the applicants should receive funding, they were not 
ideally suited to this study's purposes. Applicants were not required 
to provide comprehensive descriptions of the activities they would carry 



out under Title VII funding. Therefore, SEAs may be doing many things 
that they did not mention in their Applications, and they may not be 
doing some of the things that they did mention. Nevertheless, the 
applications provided at least a rough idea of SEA activities and 
priorities. 

The information collected from SEA grant applications was analyzed 
by (a) level of funding under this program, (b) "number of LEP students 
in the state, and (c) type of state legislation. Analysis by the first 
variable, level of funding, also provides a close- approximation of the 
results that would be obtained in an analysis by total level of Title 

ri. , 

VII funding (basic and demonstration grants) for school districts in the 
state, since the SEA typically receives a grant amounting to 5Z of the 
total of local grants. Similarly, the analysis by total LEP enrollment 
in the state approximates the ^results that would be obtained by focusing 
on Title VII Basic Grlnts project enrollments. 
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Analysis by yepr of SEA p^ogvaa operation was also considered, 
since SEAs receive *))rant8 for periods of one, two, or three years. In 
1983, when 42 SEAs received grants, 20 SEAs received one-year awards; 
two SEAs were in the first year of two-year awards; one was in the 
.second year of a two-year award; six are in the first year of three-year 
awards; six in the second of three; and seven in the final year of 
three-year awards. These states are identified in Appendix A. However, 
year of SEA program operation is not a critical factor affecting SEA 
activities, as aje type of legislation, level of funding, and number of 
LEP students. 

Nine SEA Case Studies 



e* 

The last and most intensive phase of data gathering for this study 
was a series of s^te visits to* SEAs to coallect first-hand information 
on their activities, priorities, and needs. The Office of Bilingual 
Education and Minority Languages Affairs selected the nine SEAs that 



ware to -be studied. The nine SEAs, as a whole, encompassed the 
following characteristics: 

'v 

♦ » 

• high, medium, and low level of Title VII funding; ^ 
e high, medium, and low numbers of LEP students; * 
e states with mandatory, permissive ,\ or no bilingual education 
legislation; \ 

e local education agency (LEA) bilingual programs for a variety of 
ethnic groups (e.g., Puerto Rlcans, Cubans, Mexican-Americans, 
French, Greeks, Vietnamese, Native Americans, Laotians, 
Cambodians); and 

e inclusion of various geographical areas of the : Unit e<f States. 



The SEAs voluntarily participated In the study, and other SEAs 
expressed a desire to be included. Due to funding and 
restrictions, no, additional SEAs. could be accommodated. 



I scheduling 



Before/ the site visits began, a standard outline was duv^loped for 
the case studies, indicating what ^information should be collected across 
the states. All the researchers participated in a two-day workshop 
dealing with the study 1 s objectives and the use of the case study 
outline. Each of the nine SEAs was visited by a two-member team of 
researchers. Interviews were conducted with the State Superintendent or 
Associate Superintendent; the director of the state bilingual education 
office; his or her entire professional staff; his or ' her immediate 
supervisor; and the heads of cooperating departments such as evaluation, 
migrant education* or refugee programs. 
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Two LEAs in each state were visited, where possible, to ask local 

.. .» 

bilingual education program directors about their Interactions with the 
SEA. In the two states that have only one Title VII LEA program each 
(Virginia and Kansas), that LEA was visited. In some cases, interviews 
with LEA staff were conducted by telephone. 



-~ — Bach SEA had an {opportunity to comment on a draft report dealing 
with its activities. I The SEAs' comments have been used in developing 
the final case study arepdrts that constitute Volume II of this document. 

• i • . 
Limitations of the Study * • 

The study has certain limitations as an investigation of the 
activities of SEAs 'under Title * VTI-funded programs of technical assis- 
tance coordination. First, as mentioned above, the SEA applications 
reviewed do not include all that an SEA may .do. Second, while the 
♦information collected and reported In the case studies is much more 

o 

comprehensive, readers are cautioned against generalizing in a quan- 
titative, way to all SEAs. By design, the SEAs selected for this study 
represent a variety of characteristics. Thus, a pattern observable in, 
say, six of the nine SEAs would not necessarily be- found in two-thirds 
of all funded SEAs. However, the diversity Of the SEAs visited does 
mean that generalizations drawn from all of them are likely to hold true 
across much of the program. 

Finally, this study has not been an evaluation of the quality of 
services the SEAs provide. The SEAs' evaluation reports generally 
ddcument that the proposed activities were carried out, but few, if any, 
deal with the quality of these activities. SEAs claim not to have the 
resources to conduct evaluations that would measure the effects of their 
activities. . 
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III. PROGRAM BACKGROUND 



* 



Civil Rights and Title VII 

The ' educational inequities facing national origin/minority group 
students were ettposed to public scrutiny by a series of reports done by 
the Office for Civil Rights in the late 1960s. Evidence of discrimina- 
tion against language-minority students in the nation's public school 
systems was documented. Extreme dropout rates, high grade retentions, 
and a severe academic lag characterized hundreds ^g>f thousands of 
language-minority students. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964,/ Title VI, stated that: 



No person In the United States shall, on the grounds 
of race, color, or national origin, be excluded from 
participation in, be denied the benefits of, or be 
• subjected to discrimination under any program or 
activity receiving Federal financial assistance. 

The Office for Civil Rights (OCR) began conducting compliance reviews 
and issued, on May 25, 1970, a memorandum (HEW, 35 FR 11595) to clarify 
how Title VI applied to national origin/minority students. This 
memorandum stated that: V 

When ability to speak and understated the English 
language excludes national origin-minority group 
children from effective participation in the 
educational program offered -by a school district, 
the district must take affirmative steps to rectify * 
the language deficiency in order to open its 
instructional program to these students. 

A conclusive ttgal civil rights proclamation addressing the rights to 
equal education of language-minority Students was made by the TJ.SY 
Supreme Court's decision of 1974 known as Lau vs. Nichols . This 
unanimous decision said: 



There Is no equality of treatment merely by ! pro- 
viding student's with the same facilities, textbooks, 
teachers, and curriculum; for students who do not / 
understand English are effectively foreclosed from 
any meaningful education. 

» . » 

The federal, government, through the Department of Education, became 
directly involved in the education of national-origin minority students 
when in 1968 the Bilingual Education Act was passed as Title VII of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. Title VXI provides funds for 
teacher training, basic and demonstration grants to X^EAs , development 
and dissemination of bilingual instructional materials, and the 
maintenance of a technical assistance network. Funding has ranged from 
$7.9 million in 1969 to $158.6 million in 1981, with $139.3 million 
beirfg proposed for fiscal year 1985. 

* 

Title VII Authority 

The 1974 Title VII amendments included a provision to fund SEAs. 
The regulations specifying what SEAs may do with Title VII funding have 
been ^relatively unrestrictive, within the overall mission of\ coordi- 
nating' assistance to .local programs of bilingual education funded by 
Title. VII. SEAs have been allowed to engage in one or more of the 

» - . - ■ - . • 

fallowing activities or to conduct "other activities approved in advance 
."by ■ the* Secretary as designed to further coordination of technical 
assistance to programs of bilingual education funded under the act" (34 
ttft.Parfc 503. 10( J), November, 1980; April, 1984): : 



- T 



"5* • 



•Disseminate Information pertaining to bilingual education. 
•Coordinate assistance to LEAs in developing budget and funding 



strategies. 



Coordinate- assistance to Improve the assessment and use of 

curriculum materials. 

I . * 

• Disseminate Information that will assist personnel funded under 
the act to meet stabji certification requirements (rescinded In 34 
CFR Part 503, April,! 1984). 



• Coordinate . rae evaluation of the effectiveness of bilingual 
education programs.* -'' ' 

• Coordinate assistance to improve the quality of instruction and 

\«. 'V . 

management of bilingual Education programs. 

• Coordinate the selection and use of language proficiency measure- 
ment instruments. 

e Coordinate assistance to improve the quality and reduce the costs 
of bilingual education data-gathering activities (rescinded in 34 
CFR Part 503, April, 1984). (This activity could be included as 
an extra Activity, if, approved in advance,* as noted in last item 
below.) 

• Coordinate the development of assessment procedures <4e determine 

»"* , " 

LEA personnel training needs. 

• Review grant applications and grantee performance of (bilingual 
education) elementary and secondary school programs within the 
state to determine need for coordination of technical assistance 
(new activity, 34 CFR Part 503.10(f), in 1984). 

e Provide nondegree training to increase the skills of SEA 

personnel In carrying out their responsibilities (new activity, 

34 CFR Part 503.10(1)). 
e Perform other activities approved in advance by the Secretary, 

that are designed to further the coordination of technical 

assistance provided. 

State education agencies have the liberty to choose the coordi- 
nating activities that meet their states 1 needs best. Among the 
import Ant determinants of these needs is the existence or absence of 
state legislation requiring or permitting particular, types of 
educational projects for language-minority Audent a. Accordingly, a 
review of state legislation was part of this study, and the findings of 
that review are presented- in thr sect ion that follows* , 
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IV. STATE LEGISLATIVE CONTEXT. FOR TITLE VII-PONDED ' SEA* . . • 

Although a bilingual program may be federally funded and/foilpw 
federal policies, it must still abide by state laws. ' Since . school 
districts must follow both federal and state regulations ' When 
implementing bilingual programs, the areas of congruence or * diff etenice 
between federal and state laws are Important. ' .' > 



State laws governing bilingual education programs share- two goals t 

(a) to. develop English language skills, and (b) to provide v an equal 
educational, opportunity to LM/LEP students,^ They ' differ , 'howeyer, in 
thd types of program options local districts may provide, language , 
^basement requirements, teacher qualification requirements, levels, of J 
funding, and other areas. • * ' 

. " ' ' •• : 

. ft> indicate the diversity of legislation among states, ; this sect! 
presents a discussion of legislative requirements, pertaining t 
bilingual eduoation components. These components are: (a) instruction, 

(b) staffing, " (c) parent /community involvement, and (d) funding and 
-oversight. An overview of all States' legislative requirements, as they 
pertain to minority language student evaluation, is found ih Appendix B. 
The information summarized in this appendix was obtained from Guide to 
State Education Agencies 1981-82 (1982), published by the National 
Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education, and Bilingual Education Series 
#9: The Current Status of Bilingual Education Legislation 1 (Gray, 
Convery, & Vox, 1981). 

Instruction 

State bilingual ■ education legislation is characterized as 
mandatory, permissive, or prohibitory. / States explicitly" mandate, 
.permit * or prohibit bilingual education, ojr have no statutes defining 
their role in bilingual education* Currently, 12 states and one U.S. 
territory have legislation that mandates bilingual education; another 12 
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stages and one U.S. territory have legislation that permits it. Twenty- 
five states.,' the District of Columbia, and four territories have, no, 
statutes regarding bilingual education. One state (West Virginia) 
prohibits teaching in a language other than English. 

. ». ' ■ * . 

Instructional Approach 

* 

A wide variety of Instructional programs Is mandated or permitted 
by state statutes* These Include transitional* bilingual education, 
English as a second language (ESL), immersion, and language maintenance 
programs* . t 

twenty-two states and two U.S. territories have legislation for 
transitional bilingual education programs* These Include the 12 states 
and one U.S. territory that mandate bilingual education. In a transi- 
tional program, LM/LEP students receive Instruction In their native 
language and are also taught English language skills. Once they achieve 
proficiency in English, they are placed in English-only classes. 

e * ' 

Thirteen of the states with transitional bilingual programs also 
have legislation for ESL programs. In an ESL program, the student is 
tfeught English grammar and sometimes communication skills as well. 
Soutfh Dakota , which has permissive bilingual education legislation, has 
a provision for English language mastery (oral and written communica- 
tions). m s * 

, Another state with permissive bilingual education (Rhode Island) 
has *a provision for Immersion programs in addition- to transitional and 
ESL programs . In an immersion program, English is the main language i of 
instruction. Students' acquisition of English language skill* is 
emphasized over first language development. 
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vAlaaka (with mandatory bilingual education legislation) has a ¥ 
* provision for language maintenance programs in addition to transitional ^ 

' and ^si# programs. A" l^anguage^ maintenance program includes first 
language development, second language acquisition, and subject matter 
development in both the first and second languages. ' Utah and Kmw Mexico 
(yith permissive bilingual education legislation) have provisions for 
language maintenance programs in addition to transitional and ESL . 
programs, American Samoa, which permits bilingual education, has a 
/ provision for language maintenance programs in addition to transitional 

programs. * 

Nine states and .Jtwo U.S. territories have a provision for the 
' inclusion of* a cultural component. Seven of these states and one U.S. 
territory have mandatory bilingual education legislation. Two other 
states (Iowa atHk Michigan;, both with mandatory legislation) have a 
provision for multicultural education. Bilingual education programs, 
with a multicultural component, encompass instruction on the customs and 
history of the target language minority groups. # . 

» 9 ' 

California, Alaska, and Wisconsin, ' states tha£ mandate bilingual 
education, as well as Oregon and Utah, have provisions requiring the 
development of anNoutline of methodology for program implementation. 
The five states reWiite - their school districts to outline various 
combinations of (a) tae goals and objectives of the bilingual programs, 
(b) the criteria^for entering and exiting a bilingual program, (c) 
student /teacher ratios, (d) a description of the services planned for .■ 
LM/LEP students, (e) teacher/staff requirements and qualifications, (f) 
staff training, (g) material requirements , (h) community participation, 
(i) student assessment , and (j ) evaluation of the bilingual program. 

1 r » • ' 

Student AflStssqgnt 

■ ■ ' ii m 

Once schools have identified students with a primary language other / 
than English, the next step la to determine their English • proficiency. 

• i ' ; . ■ •♦. .:■ ■ / • 
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,HH^f-m^'^ ]ym U.^xitrfifpiFjr-^quirt the •<tot#f^ 5 n«t ion. .-•<*£ LEP 
statuavvdf . l i^i^'^Br*^*^'' ait*J one U.S. territory mandate bilingual 
.education.- students a« more eaeiiy-^entified 
than UPvetuieia'ts . In the Tease' of LEP students, linguistic, cultural, 
and academic con 8 Ida rat ions are used. ' These include criteria such as 
being \ r <^lturally^ different,'' performing poorly ' in the' mainstream 
curriculum, 1 or falling below a certain percentile on an English* language 
standardized aGhi^vteeBT: test.- * ' 

Twelve states require tests fqr determining students 1 , eligibility 
to^ enter- a bilingual program and ' to assess whether progress' 'la suffi-/ 

cient to warrant transfer into an Engllshronly .classroom. .t)f these, 

■■■■■ ' '. t * f - 

seven states mandate bilingual, education. Utah, which permits bilingual 

■ .. . .» .-. ' . , <--> ■' . 

education, requires that students be tested only . when . entering a 

bilingual program. Michigan (with mandatory bilingual legislation) has 
a plbvlaion for students to exit the program at the end of three years. 
School districts generally "use state-designated instruments, or other 
district-approved instruments to assess LM/LEP stu»aents ' : English pro- 
ficiency. Assessment of English language proficiency includes under- 
standing, speaking, reading, and writing. Most states require only the 
assessment of students' listening and speaking ability in English, 
although many experts would* argue that determining whether a s.tndent 1§ 
ready Co exit from a program is best .accomplished when- all ability areas 
are measured. 

/ 

Classroom Composition " V 

Ten states, seven with .mandatory' bilingual education legislation, 

'prohibit student segregation. One such state, California, stipulates 

. ., . - « • • 

the 'following about bilingual classroom composition: "Not more^ than 

two-thirds nor less than one-thi/d of Che pupils shall pupils of 

llmited>English-proficiency H (Gray, Convery, & Pox, 1981, p. Other 

atudents ate' to be fluent- in English-*-in fact , they may include students 

whose primary language is English. Ten states, dine with mandatory 



bilingual education legislation, stipulate voluntary participation pt 
monolingual English speakers,. These states, however, specify that 
priority be given ta UP students. The educational treatment of 
English-speaking students in bilingual programs is stated in general 
terms in bilingual education statutes. Cross-cultural understanding 
among LM-LEP and fluent English speaking ,( PEP) students and proficiency 
in a second language by PEP students are two common goals of programs 
which permit the participation of English proficient students. 

f . * 

Bilingual Teaching Staff K 

Most states p res cribe* minimum standards for bilingual teachers and, 
some cases, for other" staff (e.g., instructional aides, adminis- 
trators, counselors) participating in bilingual programs. Eleven states 
have established specific certification requirements for bilingual 
classroom teachers: Alaska, California, ConneS^lc^, /Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, 'New Jersey, New 'Mexico, New ' Texas., .and 

Wisconsin. Of these, New- Mexico and New York have permissive bilingual 
education legislation/ 

/■' ' * . _ 

Teachers in bilingual programs generally hold regular teaching 
credentials. In addition, most states require teachers to have a 
bilingual-cross cultural certificate or a credential in bilingual 
education. Teachers must also demonstrate proficiency in the student's 
. primary language, familiarity with the cultural her/tag* of the LM/LEP 
students, and knowledge of bilingual education teachftjg methods. Where 
there Is* a shortage of qualified teachers, the legislation generally 

allow* for* exemptions and encourages innovative approaches such as team 

' ' v. ' . ■ . 

teaching. 





Because a lack of qualified bilingual teachers is a problj 
establishing bilingual educstlon jArograms, most states" have >made 
legislative provisions for staff training** Six states, hai/e legislation 
that provide fJLn^ncial assistance to develop bilingual staff,: Alaska ^ 

' 28 




Arizona, California, Illinois, Texas, and Utah. Of these, Arizona and 
Utah hava permissive bilingual education legislation. 

Staff training varies ii^-methods , content, and expected outcomes. 
Such training, may _ be an in-service training workshop, a classroom 
demonstration in an exemplary program, an institute, or a degree 
program. Bilingual teacher aides f for example , are to be provided the 
opportunity, to enroll in a career ladder program leading to a teaching 
credential or certificate of competence in bilingual education. 
Massachusetts, /which mandates bilingual education, has a provision for' 
paymedt^of outside tuition costs and/or out-of-diatrict transportation 
cos^a. " > 

Massachusetts and Wisconsin have specific requirements for 
administrators of bilingual programs. Generally, administrators , need to 
be certificated bilingual teachers and possess the experience and skills 
needed to oversee the operation of a district's bilingual program. 

4 

Parent /Community Involvement 

Fourteen states and one U.S. territory have provisions for parent/ 
community involvement In bilingual programs. Of these, nine states and 
the one territory mandate bilingual education. State statutes stipulate 
that committees be established at the district or school level to 
provide a vehicle for parent and community participation in bilingual 
programs.' Comalttee members are. either^ elected ,ot appointed. Some 
states have specific provisions for committee membership; ' for example, 
that, connittees are to consist primarily of parents of children in 
bilingual programs. Generally, parent /community committee members 
participate at all % levels of the bilingual program? planning, 
Implementation, and evaluation. Districts, In turn, may be required to 
provide adult education programs for the parents and community members. 
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y Arizona, Iowa, Maeeachueetta , and Utah hava provision* for tha use 
of community coordinator*. Generally, community coordinators serve as a 
liaison between the community ' and the school. 

Thirteen states* and one U.S. territory require parental consent for 
the enrollment of students in bilingual programs. Of these, nine states 
and the one territory mandate bilingual education. 

Funding and Oversight 

Sixteen states have legislation that makes state funda available 
for bilingual instructional programa. Of theae, nine mandate bilingual 
education. State funds may be uaed for the following purposes: the 
employment of .bilingual teachers and instructional aides; purchasing and 
developing bilingual teaching, materials; in-service training for 
teachers, aides, and parenta; health services^ provided to students; 
census of LEP students; and bilingual program evaluation. t 

* 

Eleven states, nine of which mandate bilingual education, require 
that bilingual education legialation be enforced. School districts are 
to comply Nrtth state statutes and with the requirementa of state or 
federal categorical aid funda allocated on the basis of LEP educational 
needs. 

* Nineteen states require yearly evaluation of students in bilingual 
programa. Of these, 12 atates mandate bilingual education. Generally, 
an annual evaluation aaaeaaea the educational aeede'of LEP students and 
determines the extent to which their needs are being met. 

Relationahlp Between State Legislation and SEA Title VII Gr ant Size 

. ; Table 1 presents the states among the Title VII SEA grantees in 
which the state legislature have (a) enacted lawa , requiring that LEP 
students receive special aarvices geared to their language-related 



needs or (b) approved the expenditure of state funds for such services. 
In this and several subsequent tables, states are shown In order of the 
else pf their SEA grant for coordinating technical assistance. To 
permit comparison among states with varying grant sizes, we have 
clustered states in four groups. States In Group 1 received grants 
ranging from $861,446 to $495,613. Grants to Group 2 states ranged from 
$141,446 to $72,205. Grants to Group 3 states were $68,028 to $21,977. 
Group 4 states had grants ranging from $17,739 to $3,000. 



Not surprisingly, given their sizeable LEP population^, the three 
states In Group 1 have all enacted laws and approved special funding. 
In Groups 2 and 3 a little over half the states have enacted laws, 
approved funding, or both. In Group 4, however, only 2 of the 12 states 
have taken either action. ., 



Table 1 

State Laws and State Funding Programs That Aid LEP Students 
In States Receiving Title VII SEA Grants 

Requirement for Provision Availability of Special 
of Special Services to State Funds for Services 



State 



LEP Students* 



to LEP Students* 



Group 1 : 
New York 
California 
Texas 

Group 2 : 
Michigan 
Arizona 
Florida | 
Oklahoma 
New Mexico 
Massachusetts 
New Jersey 
Colorado 
Montana 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 



(continued) 
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Table 1 ( continued) 



Requirement for Provision < Availability of Special 
of Special Services to State Funds for Services 
State LEP Students* to LBP Students* 



Group 3 : 
. Louisiana 

Illinois 

Washington 

Hawaii^ 

Utah 

Connecticut 
South Dakota 
— Pennsylvani a^ 



Oregon 
Tennessee 

Rhode Island 
Ohio 

Minnesota 
Alaska 

North Carolina 
Puerto Rico 
Wisconsin 
Iowa 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



Group 4 : 
Indiana 

Trust Territories 
Wyoming 
Maryland 
Nevada' ¥ \ 
Maine 

Vermont ^ , 

Idaho 

Virginia 

Kentucky 

Kansas 

Georgia 



a Based on data presented in "An Analysis of SEA Title VII Grant Applica- 
tions and Related Documents" (Moi\ntain Vitw, CA: SRA Technologies, 
Inc., February /\ 984). 
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V. ALLOCATION AND USE OF SEA FUNDS UNDER TITLE \»I 

0 

In this section, we present our findings regarding the iiajilementa- 
tion of the program of SEA grants for coordinating technical, assistance. » 
First, we describe the allocation of these Title VII grants among SEAs, 

9 ■ 

highlighting the relationship between grant' size and the size of the 
state's LEP enrollment. Second, we* report on the other funds that SEAs 
use for purposes related to this program. Third, we present a descrip- 
tion of the SEA activities carried out under the program. . This 
description, based on the review of grant applications and on the case 
studies that appear In Volume Il'of this report, includes discussion of 
the differences and similarities among SEAs in their activities lender 
the program. The differences are analyzed further in the next section 
of the report. . 

Allocation and Distribution of Title VII SEA Grant Funds 

The amount of an SEA' s Title VII grant for coordinating . technical 
assistance is determined by the amount of Title VII funds received by 
the local education agencies (LEAs) within the state. 1 The SEA grant 
may equal up to 5Z of the Title VII funds awarded to LEAs located within 
the state n, s boundaries. 

Table .2 presents the amounts- of the Title VII grants awarded to 
SEAS for coordinating technical assistance earing the 1983-84 school 
year. Recall that we have clustered states in four groups according to 
the size of their grants, as shown in this table. 




l In this discussion, "states" will include U.S. territories, 
possessions, and the District of Columbia, since all are eligible to 
receive Title VII SEA grants. 



Table 2 



States Receiving Title VII SEA Greats 
for Coordinating Technical Aeelstance 



State 



Amount of 
Title VII SEA Grant a 



Proportion of 
Title VII SEA Punds b 



Group I t 
New York 
California 
Texae 



$061,314 
753,600 
493,613 



22.5Z 

19.7 

13.0 



Group 2 : 
Michigan 
Arizona 
Florida 
Oklahoma 
New Mexico 
Massachusetts 
New Jersey 
Colorado 
Montana 



141,446 
124,241 
102,110* 
91,434 
88,793 
87,141 
79,889 
78,827* 
72,205 
866,086 



3.7 
3.3 
2.7 
2.4 
2.3 
2.3 
2.1 
2.1 
1.9 

to? 



Group 3 ; 
Louisiana 
Illinois 
Washington 
Hawaii 
Utah 

Connecticut 

South Dakota 

Pennsylvania 

Oregon 

Tennessee 

Rhode Island . 

Ohio 

Minnesojb 
Alaska 

North Carolina 
Puerto Rico 
Wisconsin 
Iowa * 



68,028* 
65,350 
59,850 
55,189 
,54,586 
53,262* 
48,433 
36,661 
35,559, 
34,112 
31,281 
30„913 
30,804 
27,824 
24,004 
23,079 
22,639 
21.977 



< 



1.8 
1.7 
1.6 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.3 
1.0 
0.9 
0.9 
0.8 
0.8 
0.8 
0.7 
0.6 
0.6 
0.6 
0.6 



(continued) 
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Table 2 (continued) 



State 



Amount of - , 
Title VII SEA Grant* 



Proportion of 
tttleVVlg SEA Punds b 



Group 4 ; 
< Indiana 

Trust Terrltoriee 

Wyoming 

Maryland 

Nevada 

Maine 

Vermont 

Idaho 

Vlr[_ 
"Kentucky 

Kansas 

Georgia 



Total: 



917,739 
17,370 
14,294 
14,072 
12,303 
11,025 
-97 160 
7,852 
4,724 

4*,174 
3,000 
120,341 



$3,820,915 



V 0.3% 
, I 0.5 
0.4 
0.4 
0.3 
- 0.3 
0v2 
0.2 
0.1 

0.1 
0.1 
Til 



a Amount awarded for use In 1983-84 school year. 

indicates each state's percentage of total Title VII funds for SEA 
coordination of technical assistance. No state exceeds the limit 
specified In the regulations * (5% of the total amount paid to LEAs 
within the state). ■■ ■ ' 



^ In column 2, the figures from column 1 have been converted into 
percentages, indicating each state's share of Title VII SEA funds for 
coordinating technical assistance. The most significant feature of 
these data la the concentration of LEP students and Title VII SEA grant 
funds In a handful of states. The three states with the largest ,SEA 
grants (Group 1) receive 55% of all SEA grant funds, and the 12 states 
with the largest SEA grants (Groups 1 and 2) receive 78% of all SEA. 
grant funds. At the other end of the list, the 12 states with the 
smallest grants (Group 4) receive only 3% of the total SEA grant funds. 
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Other Funding Used to Augment SEA Budget! y 

Before describing, how SEAs use their Title VII grants for 

conducting technical assistance, we should note that the use of these 
grants, is typically coordinated with other SEA activities in bilingual 

education, s which draw on several funding services! To the extent 

feasible in this study, we have looked into the other funding available 
to SEAs for purposes related to this, program* 

A subset of the states receiving SEA grants for coordinating 



technical assistance also receive Title VII grants to train SEA 
personnel. Table 3 shows the eight states receiving these grants. An 



'examination of these grant amounts does not indicate any, particular 
funding pattern among the states in our four^groupe. Indeed, the 
largest SEA Draining grant ($111,744) goes to New York, which is the 

'state receiving the largest SEA grant for coordinating technical 
assistance; and * the second largest grant ,($95,616) goes to Indiana, a 
state included in Group 4 because of its small ($17,739) SEA grant' for 
coordinating _ttchnlcal assistance. Because the implementation of the 
SEA training grants has not been a particular focus of this study, we 
cannot report on the implications of these allocations for the overall 
pattern of Title VII funding to SEAs. 

The amount of money SEA bilingual education offices receive from 
all other sources was not documented in their grant applications, but we 
gathered data on this topic in the nine SEAs visited.' Table 4 Shows the 
sources and amounts of funding used in concert with Title VII grants. 
We must caution, however*, that in some cases SEA personnel -had dif- 
ficulty sorting out the funding sources and amounts earmarked for 
bilingual education activities, • since some SEA offices of* bilingual 
education have responsibility for refugee or ^desegregation concerns, ESL 
and foreign language education, migrant education, or educational 
equity. It was still more difficult for SEA personnel to' distinguish 
* which funding sources and amounts they use for Title VH-related 
bilingual education activities i 
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States Reccing SEA Training Grants 



Group 3 i 



State Amount 



Group I : 

New York $111,744 

Fr>' * 

Group 2 : 

New Jersey . 43,217 



Illinois .] 62,638 

Hawaii . 49,500 

„„0.rngm „ MjlOO. 

Alaska 19,600 

Wisconsin 35,000* 

... BTTIBT 

Group 4 ; 

Indiana 95,616 

Total: $452,435 



♦includes carryover funds 



Table, 4 

SEA Fvndipg Other Than Title VII 



Arizona 



Connecticut 
Florida 
Kansas 
Louisiana 



New York 



Virginia 
Washington 

Wisconsin 



Source of Funds 

Title IV 
State 

Refugee Assistance Act 
Total: 

State 



State 

Refugee Assistance Act 
State 

Total: 

Title IV 
Vocational Rehabilitation 
State 
Chapter 1 
Total: 

State 

State 

Refugee Assistance Act 
State General Fund 



Amount 

$110,000 
"« 60,00,0 
1,000 

in; ood 

25,000 



director's salary 

2,340 ' • 
32.000 
34,340 

236; 497 \ . \ 

115,142 

100,000 

116,197 '.. v " 

-&r$k ■ V 

12,300 

1/3 director's salary 
, 1/3 sec ty. salary. 
1 FT consultant salary 

1 professional position 



.• • ■ * 

* 4 



* 
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Description of 3BA Use of Title VII Grant Funds . 
' ~ ~ r " — ~ 

An expectation that SEAs receiving Title VII funds restrict jkheir 
role to that of coordinating activities Us , opposed to providing 
technical assistance) and focus their services exclusively on programs 
receiving Title VII .funds (or proposing to carry out programs assisted 
under the Act) would greatly limit the SEAs' stature as perceived by 
their constituents. Of the 10 activities listed in the regulations 
(April, 1984), seven start off with the word coordinating . A The three 
exceptions are: (a) reviewing grant applications , (b) providing non- 
degree training to SEA personnel, and (c) performing other activities 
approved in advance. All 10 allowable activities make reference to 
^programs of bilingual education assisted under the Act" as being the 
recipients of SEA services. 

The section on Service Delivery, page 60, makes reference to the 
issue' of technical assistance provision versus coordination from a 
structural point of view* Here the issue is more, of a pragmatic 
concern. SEA bilingual office staff see limited-English-speaking 
students as Che beneficiaries of their activities. They do not 
distinguish among students from programs funded by federal, ataj;e, or 
local sources. Similarly, If an SEA has .the capacity (e.g., time, 
resources) to provide technical assistance in response to a request, it 
will, respond. BEMSCs. and other support agencies are utilized, but in 
jjffiny cases an SEA can deal with a request more efficiently by not 
delegating further. SEAs claim that there are numerous requests for 
technical/assistance that simply cannot wait. An abundance of anecdotes 
were provided where a school district not receiving Title VII funds 
would call an SEA for help, .claiming that they had one or more non- 
English-speaking students in their office and were at a" loss as^ to what 

tO dOe . •% 

SEAs are reluctant to coordinate technical assistance requests when 
they themselves are able tff respond. One reason, sa mentioned above, is 

t . - 
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that responding directly is efficient. Another is the SEAs' desire to 
keep abreast of needs, and services within their state. Secondly, SEAs 
expressed a desiry to follow through periodically after assistance had 
been provided. This is easier to do.^they claim* if they are t^a 
providers of technical assistance and not just the coordinators. Use of 
BESCs or BEMSCs is reserved for long-term commitments such as -staff 
training or specialized technical assistance where SEAs lack the 
expertise or resources • < . 

The range of activities performed by SEAs is quite varied. Tables 
5 through 16 expand each of the categories of ac*ivit;ies listed on 
pages 8 and 9 of this report into subactivities. Not. all SEAs perform 
each and every activity listed since, as mentioned . above , an SEA'S 
context influences the operations of . their xespectlve bilingual 
education office. The activities or items* most common and popular in 
Title VH-funded SEAs are noted with- an asterisk in the following 
tables. » 

Table 5a 
Dissemination of Information 

; — : ■ ■ - • : ' ; ' - r — r— 

SEAs coordinate services to LEP students with the 'following depertments - 
and programs: . 3 

Chapter I e, 
♦Chapter I, Migrant 

Chapter II 
♦Refugee Act of 1980 Program 

Vocational Education 

Library Services and Construction Program 
-i4 -Adult Education 

■ Gifted and Talented Education 

Follow Through , 

Guidance and Counseling , 

Health Education 

Basic Skills Improvement 

Youth Employment 

Special Education * 
^Ureau of Indian Affairs 
* fcl Equity Programs 

Wfk TV 

Research and Evaluation Section ' > 

«• • • 
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Table 5b 

./•'"' Dissemination of Inf oraation 

*f>- . . • ■ • ■ 




" - * / ~ " — - " 7 

SEAa coordinate activities with, che following support agencies : 

• *Bilingual Education Service Centers 

Materials Development Centers * ..». 
'Evaluation and Dissemination Assistance Centers 
lAOv Centers •%-••** 
* Bilingual Education Multifunction Support Centers *■ 
/ County Offices of Education, Bilingual Education Division 
' Regional Support/ Service Centers * 
Institutes of Higher Education 

• *Nat tonal OvigUn Desegregation Assistance Centers 

National Clearinghouse for Bilingual* Education 

Inter cultural Development Research Association (IDRA)** 



*» 



Table 5c 
Dissemination of Information 



SEAS coordinate services /activities with the following interest groups: 

• • State) Bilingual Education Association (e.g., CABE, MABE) ' 
National Association f or Bilingual Education (NABE) . 
IJthfttc community group association^ ) 
Staee^garen^ organization ; 

" " ■ ' " . ~ 1 1 ' " ' g: '. ' ii " ~*~" 

. . * r i i t - h n ■ 

, j ' . 1 

•.4 - 

, ' *" Table 5d , ' . 

1 ; Dissemination of Information 

, ■ ■ i mt I • | i 

SEAs rely on the following approaches to disseminate information: 

• «• ' i 

*Telephotfi ' ' '. , 

• * 'Newsletter ' . . * • ' t to 

, County . Bilingual Education Directors Meeting '. • 
* BESd/EDAC Directors Meeting , •' .•/ '. 

Workshops 'for LBAs * , ? 

SEA presentations at LEA. board meetings' ,;'."•••* •*• 
m National Bilingual Education Conference CjtABE) 



r 



2 Table 6 



Budget end Funding Technical Assistance 

— — — 



SEAs provide budget end funding technical assistance by doing the 
following: ■ : ■ h - 

* . 
♦Identify funding sources 
' ^Identify funding sources end Interpret progrem requirements 

encourege F LEAs end other egencles (e.g., potential BESCs and IHEs) 

to apply for funds %■ 
♦review LEA epplicetions/proposels ••" 
♦provide workshops for application/proposal writing 
present slternatives to federel funding by Identifying prlvete 

charitable organisations \ . ~- • 
present innovetive uses, of staffing petterns * 
present ways ef using community, parent resources 
coordinate iaterdepertlttentel funding for LEP student services 
review/ approve LEA applications seeking reimbursement for extra 

expenses of bilingual education 
encourage Title VII projects, state bllinguel projects, IHEs to 
share common ectivltles* and costa (e.g., staff j training) • 

_ ; 1 '. • ...... . -.. 

V 

Table 7 

Materials Development , ... * 



SEA activities in* meterlels development Include the following: 

activities limited to coordination efforts among materials 

development centers and other support egencles 
Involved la. assessing meterlels produced by others 
Involved in coordinating meterlels assessment activities 
have produced the following meterlels: 

-proposal writing guide * I 

-interpretations of legal requirements 
-project management guides < 
-theoretical framework for bilingual education 
a^ist rue clonal guide 

-parent and community involvement guide .. % 

-evaluation guide 



engaged in producing testing instruments i 
engaged in producing resource materials H 
engaged In translating resource materials 
engaged; In translating testing materials 
engeged in treneletlng instructional materials 

— : ■— — — p — - 

A 
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Table 8 
Teacher Certification 



SEA* provide technical aeaistance in the area of bilingual education 
teichar cartif lcatioa by doing the following: 

'•'•'*•'«' . J 

♦respond to credentlallng requirements lnqulriaa from tha field ^ 
present raaaarch and findings from data gathering activltiea to 
. lawmaking bodlat 

Interpret atate teacher certification lagal requirement 'Into 
educational policy W- ■4$ 

coordinate certification efforts with tha state teacher Uce*|»lng 

and credent ialing department -xs? 3 ^ 
coordinate tasting activities with IHEs, county offices of 

education, and/or other testing units 
coordinated training efforts with EDACs, BESCa, and IHEs 



I 



i — ; — 1 — — - 1 — = r 



Table 9 



Evaluation Technical Assistance 



SEAs provide evaluation technical assistance by doing the. following: 

♦provide interpretation of Title VII evaluation requirements 
provide evaluation handbook/ guide 

provide workshops on bilingual education program evaluation ; 
♦coordinate EDAC/BESC evaluation technical assistance » 
provide actual program evaluation technical seals tance 
♦review LEAa ' evaluation plana "ZZL 
provide ln-aervice for teachers, project dlrectora on atudent 

achievement record keeping 
provide LEAa with list of recommended program eveluatora 
provide LEAd with Hat of approved teatlng lnatrumanta 
provide LEAa with standard evaluation model 
develop teatlng lnatrumanta where commercial products are •" J 

unavailable 
translate teatlng lnatrumanta as needed 

f • 
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, Table 10 
Monitoring 

' • "■■ ■ 



The following activities; apply to SEA monitoring: 

♦considers monitoring to be the responsibility of OBEMLA 
monitor* for compliance purposes 
monitors to identify exemplary projects 
} *nonitore to identify niidt 
monitors new starts only 
monitors . to assess personnel needs 



Table 11 

Instructional Tecnnical Assistance 



SEAs provide Instructional technical Assistance as follows: 

develop bilingual curricular program to match, stats requirements 
develop a minimal skills requirement program 
develop a cultural Instructional component 

provide in-services for bilingual education teachers on teaching 
1 strateglee 

coordinate Bfetp/ElDAC "workshops rs: Instructlonel msthodology 
coordinate IHE t raining /ln-eervlce 
provide In-service on ESL methodology " 
coordinete in-services on ESL methodology 
provide in-servics on transition of LEP students 
provide workshops on instructional techniques for monolingual 
teachers working With LEP students 



V. 
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Table U 1 
Management Technical Assistance 



SEAs provide management technical aealatance by conducting the following 
activities: . ' 

♦conduct workshops regarding title VII legal program requirements 
♦conduct workshops regarding teadher certification requirements 
conduct workshops for program directors to broaden managerial 

skills - . 

♦disseminate information gathered at OBEMLA management conference 
disseminate information regarding successful management techniques 
develop a theoretical framework for bilingual education 
coordinate management technical assistance with BESCs, EDACs 

(multifunction* support centers) 
coordinate 1 information flow regarding management activities 



Table 13 

Language Proficiency Technical Assistance 

SEAs provide language proficiency technical assistance as follows: 

develop testing Instruments used to assess IHE bilingual .education 

trainers* language proficiency 
coordinate the selection of testing Instruments used to assess I HE 

'bilingual education trainers' language proficiency 
♦coordinate the selection of testing Instruments used to assess the 
• | language proficiency of LEP students eligible for bilingual 
\ education services 
coordinate the selection of testing Instruments used to assess tha 
languge proficiency of personnel ' employed In bilingual education 
programs 

. develop testing instruments used to assess the language proficiency 
of personnel employed in bilingual education programs 
develop testing instruments used to assess the language proficiency 
of LEP students eligible for bilingual education services 

a 

0 — 

. '■ . * . 
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Table 14 
Reeearch 



SEA raaaarch activities include tha following: 

conduct raaaarch to* 1 produce theoretical framework for bilingual ^ 

' aducaclon * 

conduct raaaarch regarding first languaga acquisition 
conduce raaaarch ragardlng aacond languaga acqulaltlon 
conduct resssrch regarding teaching style 
conduct raaaarch ragardlng laarnlng styles 
conduct raaaarch ragardlng soclocultnral factora 
coordlnata raaaarch conduct ad by other support agencies 
commission raaaarch to outside consultants 



Table IS 
Data Gathering 



SEAs are, involved in the following data gathering activities: 

y » • 

coordinate data gathering activities among BESC, EDAC r LAU centers 

and other support agencies 
conduct language! canaus 
collect enrollment data 
compile fiscal information 

gather data regarding staffing, patterns ♦ 
collect teat scores 

collect information regarding compliance issues 

collect evaluation reports from LEAs , 

conduct demographic projections « '■ 

gather information, concerning special projects , demonstration 

projects and exemplary instructional features 
♦coordinate surveys to determine technical aaalatance needs 
compile refugee student population Information 
compile statistics on\ students who "exit bilingual education 
programs , t ' 

■ I ■ ■ , , I- ■- ■ - ■ 
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.* Table 16 ;* \ 
Parent /Community Involvement 

, ; - , ' , , ' \ & 

The following activities comprise SEAs 1 involvement in parent /community 
involvement; 

conduct workshps on parent/ community Involvement 
coordinate workshops presented by BESC or other support agency 
coordinate interdepartmant services for parents of LEP students 
produce parent /coonunity involvement guide/handbook 
'respond to legal questions concerning parent's rights in 

bilingual education 
translate materials for use by parent organizations 
Inform parents of educational changes* Innovations, and 

requirements 

solicit parent /community counsel and input in bilingual education 
policy matters 

: ; ; ^ 

I 1 — 

. J . : ' * 

Ht*' " 



SEAs were asked to list their priorities for the ' near future, 
Statep, reflecting on recent nomographic changes or their own program 
strengths and weaknesses f volunteered the information found in Table 17. 
A formal needs assessment was not conducted. The Information provided 
by SEAa through the course of Interviews was spontaneous, > often 
expressed with frustration oyer their inability to move forward due to 

circumstances beyond their control* 

< ■ 

Table 18 lists SEAs 9 opinions regarding their most and least 
effective activities . Like the list of priorities mentioned above, tke 
Information reported was provided by SEA interviewees in a spontaneous 
* aanner and Is limited to the nine SEAs visited* 
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Table 17 

Priorities for 1984-85 As Seen By Individual SEAa 



Arizona 



I 



Connecticut : 



Florida: 



Kansas x 



Louisiana: 



New 



York: 



Virginia: 
Washington: 



Wisconsin 



Provide more technical assistance 
Emphasise LEA program improvement 
Emphasize LEA capacity building 
Emphasis* ItEA program evaluation 
Emphasise more .teecher training 




Implement /standard state evaluation system 
Emphasize' more technical assistance 
Emphasize more monitoring 
Emphasize teacher certification 
Emphaaiz/e parent participation 

Emphasize data gathering activities 
Emphasize parent 'participation 
Emphasize technical assistance 
Add o^e more staff person 

Adopt/ state plan for bilingual education 
Develop guidelines for stats plan , 
Increase levei of Title VII funding 

Emphasize research 

Emphasize data gathering activities 

Emphasize special education 
Emphssize LEA program evaluation . ' 
Emphasize Netive American education 
Pro^iote bilingualism philosophy 

Incresse coordinstion among LEAs and Title VII support 
network 

it t 

Emphasize data collection sctivlties 
Emphssize dlssaminstion of Information 

Emphasize teacher training x 
Emphasize Native American education 
Increase level of Title VII funding 
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Table 18 

' Moat and Luit Effective Tltla VII-Funded SEA lbtivitles 

At Seen By Individual SEA* 

Arizona i 

. • » 
Most Effective: - technical assistance provided fifth use of Program 

Quality Review Instrument CPQRI) 1 

- evaluation workshops \ 

Least Effective:— data gathering activities . 
Connecticut 

• 

Most Effective - technical assistance for proposal writing 

- intermediary between LEAs and ED, Washington 

- dissemination of information 

- advocate for LEP student rights 

Least Effective: - authentic parent/ community participation 
Florida 

Moat Effective: - coordination of technical assistance 

- technical assistance for proposal writing 
' '. - dissemination of Information 

Least Effective: None 

Kansas ■ 



Most Effective: - disbursement of state funds 

Least Effective: - efforts to have state bilingual education , . 

legislation passed * f 

ft. • 

Louisiana 

Moat Effective: - coordination of technical assistance 

Least Effective: - public relations within state 

- stimulating IHE interest in bilingual education 



New York 



Most Effective: - institutionalised changes, on behalf of LEP 

students 

- state funding formula • 

- teacher certification requirements 

* 

Least Effective: - monitoring of Title VH-funded LEA projects due to 
- lack of authority » , 

,'\ " ' : * 
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Table 18 (continued) 

f - 1 



Virginia 



Most Effective: - annual bilingual education conference sponsored by > 

SEA 

Least Effective:'- use of resource library on bilingual education and 

ESL (Note: no cost Is Incurred In maintaining 
library since all Items boused are donated by 
publishing companies.) 



Washington 



Most Effective: -institutionalised changes on behalf of LEP 

students 

- coordination .of technical assistance 

-technical assistance provided to refugee programs 

Least Effective: - the provision of specialized technical assistance 

which is compounded by geographical constraints 

■ ■ V ' 

Wisconsin 

: — ■ 1 - 

Most Effective: - technical assistance activities 

Least Effective: - adequate technical assistance to LEAs with low LEP 

student numbers 



SEA Application Features % 

m 

The analysis presented here is described more Hilly In an early 
report of this project, "An Analysis of SEA Title VII Grant Applications 
and Related Documents" (February, 1984). To perform that analysis, SEA 
grant applications were reviewed for the 1983-84 school year and certain 
types of Information were extracted from each application. These 
categories of Information on ^SEA resources and grant activities were 
compared in several ways, including comparisons based on (a) size of SEA 
grant, (b) State enrollment of LEP students, and (c) the presence of 
state' legislation on special services to LEP students. The work on ,this 
activity was hindered by the fact that there was no way of ataesslng the 
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accuracy and compriheueiveneea of tha application . For thla reaaon, 
the omission of an activity deecr^ption (e.g., diaaemination of 
bilingual education Information) by a at ate could not be taken Jo mean 
that th« activity via - not implemented but only that it was not 
explicitly described in the application. 

Theae limitations conatrained the ability to draw concluaiona from 
the SEA application data. In general, however, the review of SEA 
application suggested that the SEAs with the largest Title VII grants 
tended to undertake the most activities utilizing the most SEA resources 
(such as other SEA personnel and funds). SEAs with smaller grants, 
especially SEAs in our group 4, tended to target their Title VII 
activities in a very few areas. Several noteworthy exceptions or 
variations to this pattern were observed, however, as described below. 

The following tables list 12 major categories of SEA involvement. 
Each category comprises many individual activitiea aa shown in Tables 
5a-16. Tables 19, 20, and 21 show the number of activities under each 
major category that an SEA, in each group (by level of funding, level of 
LEP enrollment, and C 7P« o£ legislation) reported in its grant 
application. 

Table 19 shows that SEAs with a high level of funding indicate a 
higher degree of involvement in materials development and parent 
Involvement activities. This group also indicated more activities per 
SEA than the other three groups who received less funding, in the 
following categories: (a) evaluations (b) management, (c) language 
proficiency testing, and (d) data gathering. 1 SEAs who were next to last 
in level of funding (group 3) indicated more activities per ' SEA in 
instructional technical assistance. 

♦ • 
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When comparing SEAs according to level of LEP. enrollment, group 1, 
with the highest number o£ enrollment, again receives a highar rating on 
responses par SEA in the following categories: > 

■ * » ■ • 

• materials development; 

• evaluation technical aasistance; 

e language proficiency testing technical assistance; and 
e parent involvement . 

Under instructional technical assistance, group I receives the lowest 
rating, with grjoup 4 the highest, as can be seen in Table 20. 



\ 



V 



\ 



Looking at responses per SEA according to type/ of bilingual 
education legislation (i.e., mandatory, permissive, none), group I 
receives the highest ratings in the following categories,: 

e dissemination of information; * x "" .. 

e materials development ; t • * 

e evaluation technical assistance; 

e management technical assistance; and 

e parent involvement. 

Group 2 receives a rating slightly higher than group 1 on instructional 
technical assistance and data gathering""activites, as shown in Table 21. 

Coordination with other SEA programs . SEAs in Group 1 were less 
likely to report coordination with other SEA programs (e.g., Chapter 1 
^Migrant, vocational education, Titile IV civil rights program, and 
migrant education) than were SEAs in Groups 2 and 3. this difference 
may reflect the fact that SEAs with smaller grants need to draw on the 
resources of other SEA offices in order to achieve their goals, while 
the larger grants in Group 1 make the bilingual education offices in 
those SEAs^more self -sufficient. * 

; ■ " \ " 
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Coordination -v&th bUlngujU. education support agencies . SEAs in 
Groups 2 and 3 ware mora likely to report coordination with bilingual 
support agencies (e.g., Evaluation and Dissemination Assistance Centers, 
Multifunctional Service Centers, Title XV Lau Centers)^ than were SEAs in 
Group 1. As in the example cited above, this tendency nay reflect the 
greater capacity of the Group 1 SEAs to provide a wide range of services 
with little outside aid. 1 

Workshops as the prevalent means of disseminating information . In 
all funding groups, SEAs were most likely to report the use of LEA 
workshops as their, primary method, of disseminating information, as 
contrasted with the use of newsletters and other dissemination channels. 

. Most technical aasistance in management and fiscal areas . In all 

funding groups SEAs. were most likely to report that they coordinated or 

provided technical assistance in management or fiscal areas (e.g., 

possible funding sources for local bilingual education programs). They 

were less likely to report that they coordinated or provided technical 

assistance in instructional areas (e.g., curriculum). The exception to 

this pattern was the .high incidence of SEA coordination or provision of 

.. ■ - 

technical assistance related to language assessment. 

SEAs with state legislation provide more Title VII services . Our 
analysis of SEAs with and withoujr' state laws mandating special services 
to LEP students indicated that SEAs (that had such laws were likely to 
provide a wider range of services than were other SEAs. Two factors 
could account for this finding— -(a) SEAs with state laws tend to have 
larger Title . VII grants, and so could be ejected to Implement more 
activities (see Table 1), and (b) SEAs with state laws probably receive 
greater encouragiment from the "public, interest groups, and the 
legislature to conduct bilingual education activities (probably the same 
kind of encouragement that prompted enactment of the legislation). Our 

if 

analysis did not determine whether these SEA actlvltfie* were carried out 
in greater depth in the stages that had state laws. 

'i 

These points are discussed In light of our case study data in the 
section that follows. 
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Table 19 

Number of Responses per SEA by Category and by Laval of Funding 



• , . ■'■ 


. Group 1 


Group 2 


Group 3 


Group 4 


Dissemination of Information 


1.33 


1.75 


1.67 


1.33 


Coordination with support agendas 


2.00 


2.50 


1.72. 


1.33 


Coordination with Interest groups 


.66 


.13 


.77 


.08 


Form of ^information dissemination 


,1.66 


2.25 


1.39 


. 1.25 


V 

Budget and Funding Technical Assistance 


3.00 


2.13 


1.28 


.75 


Development of Materials 


6 f 00 


1.00 


1.56 


1.00 


Teacher Certification 


2.33 


1.63 


1.33 


.50 


Evaluation Technical Assistance 


3.69 : 


.63 


.61 


.83 


Mori *1 f nrin0 


2.o7 


2.00 


1..61 


1.33 


Instructional Technical Assistance 


.67 


1.00 


2.11 


1.00 


Management Technical Assistance 


3.0Q 


1.38 


2.06 


.92 


Language Proficiency Technical Assistance 


3.33 


1.50 


1.33 


.92 


Research " 


.33 


0 


0 


0 


Data Gathering 


2.00 


1.00 


.78 


.17 


Parent /Community Involvement 


2.33 , 


.63 


.22 


.17 



Note 



\ Groupll 
Group 2 



SEA funding ranged from $495,000 to $891,314 (n - 3). 
Group 2 SEA funding ranged from $72*203 to $141,446 (n - 8). 
Group 3 SEA funding ranged from $21,977 to $68,028 -(n - 18). 
Group 4 SEA funding ranged from $3,000 to $17,739 (n - 12). 
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Table 20 • 

Numb«r of Responses per SEA by Category 
and by Uv«l of LEP Enrollment ~ 



- : ■ • 


Group 1 


Group 2 


Group 3 


Group 4 


• 

Dissemination of Information . .' 


1.33 


3d00 


2.59 


1.45 


Coordination with support agencies 


2.00 


2,75 


1.76 


2.00 


-.- i Coordination pith Interest groups 


.66 


.13 


1.50 


.18 


Forma of information dissemination. 


1.66 


2*13 


1.06 


1.55 


Budget and Funding Technical Assistance 


3.00 


2,63 


1.59 


1.64 


Development of Materials 


6.00 


1.38 


1.41 

• 


.82 


Teache^Certification 


. 2.33 


1.63 


1.00 


.45. 


Evaluation Technical Assistance y 


J. 69 

t" # 


. 1.00 


.71 


.64 


Monitoting ■ ' ■ 


2.67 '.. 


2.13 


1.53 


1.45 


Instructional Technical Assistance 


i- . 6 7 . ' 


1.25. 


1.53 


1.73 


^Management Technical Assistance 


3.00 


1.75, 


1.12 


1.91 


Language Proficiency Technical Assistance 


3.33 


U38, 


1.2? 


1.09. 


Research 

* 


.33. 


0 ' 


0 


0 


o , t 

Data Gathering a ^ . 


2.00 


■ i:38 , 


. V88 


.27 


Parent/Community Involvement ; ' 


2.3j 


1.25 . 


.35 


.27 



■ g" 



Note, . / Group 1 .SEA level .of - LEP enrollment , ranged from 1 16 , 746 to 257 ,06 1 
' (n - 3). ; / "* 

Group 2 SEA level of LEP enrollment from 11,368 to 44,332 (n - 8). 
-Group 3 SEA.level tot LEP enrollment from 2,027 to 8,803 (n - 17). 
Group 4 SEA'4evel of L|fP enrollment from 60 to 1,651 (n - 11). 
7 * LEP enrollment J data wai not available for two extra-etate SEAs. 



Table 21 



Number of Responses per SEA by Category 
0 and by Legislative Type Grodp 

* , - '-v • . 

" Group 1 Group 2 Group T 



Dissemination of Information 
Coordination with support agencies 
Coordination with interest groups 

. Forms of information dissemination 

Budget and Funding Technical Assistance 

Development of Materials 

Teacher Certification 

Evaluation Technical Assistance 

Monitoring 

Instructional Technical Assistance 

Management Technical Assistance 

Language Proficiency Technical Assistance 

Research 

Data Gathering 

Parent/Community Involvement 



3.43 


1.44 


1.74 


1.92 


1.88 


1.89 


.43 


.11 


• .53 


1.64 


1.78 


1.11 


2.5 


1.67 


1.32 


2.5 , 


.89 


fl.00 


1.43 

a> • 


1.11 


.95 


1.64 


' .56 


.53 


2.0 


1.67 


1.26 


1.21 


1.44 


1.89 


2.64 


1 . 22 . 


1.11 


1.50 


1.33 


'1.21 


.07~ 


• 0 


0 


1.21 


1.44 


.32 


1.5 


0 


.32 



Note . Group 1 has mandatory bilingual education legislation (n -14), 
group 2 JAp yermissive bilingual education legislation (n - 9), 
and groups has no legislation addressing specific educational 
services for limited-English students (n - 19). 
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VI. ANALYSIS OF STI$>Y FINDINGS 

The previous section of the report presented our observations 
concerning the distribution and implementation of the SEA grants. In 
this section, we analyse those , findings in two ways. First, we discuss 
the^ state-level factors that affect the way In which each state uses its 
... grant. These factors, many of which Involve the characteristic needs of 
school districts In s particular state, are Important reasons for^he 
diversity that we observed, In' SEA activities. Second,' having discussed 
this diversity and some reasons for It, we turn to issues in program 
implementation that are common to all or most of the SEAs visited. 

State-Level Factors Affecting Implementation of Title VII Grants 

♦ . " 

In analysing data collected during, this study, we examined the 
state-level factors Influencing the implementation of Title VII grants 
.for coordinating technical assistance. These factors tend' to cluster in 
three groups— factors related to the particular needs of the LEP stu- 
dents In each state, factors related to administrative and ' legislative 
action taken by each state government, and' factors related to the 
capacity of the SEA. 

Factors Related tcTthe Educational Needs of LEP Students 

In each state we visited, the needs expressed by LEAs are a major 
determinant of SEA activities. SEA staff, in interviews, expressed a 
strong desire to meet the needs that characterise their states. 
Although none of the* needs discussed here la "particularly susceptible to 
Influence ^from the federal level (barring major changes irf national 
policy), this discussion Indicates how the Implementation of Title VII 
,SEA grants Is affected by LEA needs for technical assistance. Our 

I 4 * 

f Information drawn from site visits and other data suggest* that four 

r » 

factors are particularly Important In shaping local needs— (a) the 
number of LEP students in „ the state, (b) the concentration of LEP 



students, (c) ths veriety of languages spoken by the state's LEP 
students, end (d) the extent of the LEP students' proficiency in 

s ' J 

English. Been of these factors la discussed here. 
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Number of LEP students . We observed that high LEP enrollments 
create particular types of -needs 1 ' for technical assistance! to LEAs. 
These needs Include the following; 

e Need for in-service training approaches for use with 'bilingual 
education teachers , ESL teachers , \and teachers who have no 
background in ESL or- bilingual education but who have LEP 
students In their claaaes; 

e Need for. oasis tance in recruiting and screening tsachera of 
bilingual education and ESL; 

e Need for assistance in selecting and .implementing appropriate 
curriculum materials; and 1 

• Need for affective approaches to informing and involving parents 
of LEP students in their children's educational program. 

I .- 

In its role as coordinator of technical assistance, the SEA in a state 
with high LEP enrollments becomes a focal point for questions and 
Inquiries from LEAs that have needs such as these. States with large 
numbers of LEP students ere likely to % hava more and largar Titla VII 
grants to LEAs than statas with lower LEP enrollments, the amount of 
Title VII LEA grants In turn directly increases the state's Title VII 
SEA grant due to the formula allocation for SEAs. Thus, higher LEP 
enrollment in a state, tranalatea (more or less) into greater Title VII 
SEA resources. ~~-y - - . 

At the soma time, however, we found that in statas with high LEP 
entailments the\sAs tend to draw on othar tittle VXX resources besides 
SEAs. For example, LEAs with Title VII grants have the following: 
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• Federal dollars that can defray some of th* extra coats Incurred 

vf 

In establishing a bilingual education program; $ 

* 

e Acoess to all parts, of the Title VII assistance network, in- 
cluding the Multifunctional ^ Support Centers, the Evaluation and 
Dissemination Assistance Centers, and other components— which 
they can contact wlthut going through tha SEA. 

High LEP enrollments also oftan translata Into another type of 
resource— political support for bilingual education In tha state 
capital* Indeed, this relationship can be Inferred from Table I, which 
shows that the four states with the largest LEP enrollments each have 
state laws requiring special services to LEP students and state funding 
for the support of such services at the LEA level* Conversely, states 
with low LEP enrollments are ouch less likely to have enacted either 
type of provision assisting LEP students* 

From the SEA' 8 perspective the overall level of LEP enrollment is 
thus clearly a factor that shapes (its responsibilities and activities. 

t 

^ LEAs with highly concentrated student assignment patterns, where 
most LEP students attend a few schools, tend to require technical 
assistance that reflects more advanced, established bilingual programs. 
For example, LEAs tend to be concerned with the following: 

i 

e Refining their assessment and placement services for LEP 
students; 

e Improving the transition of students from the bilingual program 

to the regular curriculum; and 
e Identification, assessment', and services for LEP students with 

handicaps* 

V . , ■ ^ .•""-■"•>,.,,.,. • • . . ■ ' ■• 

By contrast, the LEAs in which LEP students are dispersed among 
many schools are more likely to provide ESL, services to LEP students, 



poeeibly using Itinerant teachers who eech provide instruction to a few 
students in several schools. Those LEA* are lass liltely to naad 
assistance in the fine points of bilingual education programing and 
more likely to need help in areas such as the following: 

e In-service training of regular teachers in ESL instruction; 

e Approaches to the use off- volunteers 'and psraprofessionals in the 
delivery of ESL and bilingual education services; and „ 

e Selection of self-teaching materials for\use by LEP students. 

*• i. • ■ 

States in which there, are varying concentrations of LEP students 
experience varying technical assistance needs to which SEAs must 
respond. New fork is an example, having both urban LEAs with highly 
concentrated enrollments of LEP students snd rural LEAs with dispersed 
LEP enrbllments. '. 

I . ' ; 

Variety of languages spoken . A third factor affecting the needs to 
which SEAs respond under their Title VII grants? is the diversity of 
languages spoken in the state. In states where one language, most often 
Spanish, is the primary , language of most LEP students, SEAs need only to 
maintain capabilities for coordinating technical assistance relevant to 
that language. In states with large LEP enrollments in many languagee, 
we were told that the SEA must maintain some degree of expertise in the 

t 

needs of each language group. 

In the states that we visited, we he|rd reports of major technical 
assistance needs in two language groups other thsn Spanish— IndochineAe 
languages and Native American languages. These two languages ape 
characterised by rather different technical assistance needs, however. 
Students whose primary language is sn Indochinese lsnguage tend to be 
, recent immigrants with very little English proficiency. Because of the 
shorSkte^ of (a) bilingual eduction teachers proficient ^in tb>ee 

• Tr - . 
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languages and (b) appropriate curriculum materials, SEAa in states 
serving large numbers of Indochinese students report that they have been 
required to take a variety of special steps. For example, in, Virginia, 
where Vietnamese is, the predominant language among UP students, the SEA 
commissioned fhe development and publication of a "Guide for Educators 
of Vietnamese LEP Students." The SEA reported that the guide is widely 
used by LEAs throughout the state. C: 

In states where there are, many students from Native American 
language backgrounds, LEAs experience very different kinds of needs. 
Because most of the students from Native American backgrounds are 
dominant in English; in most cases bilingual instruction focuses 
primarily on teaching the Native American language. As reported by 
respondents in Arizona and New York, these local programs often prompt 
technical assistance requests such as the. following: 

• Approaches to in-service training of paraprofessionals who are 
proficient in the Native American, language but inexperienced in 
the classroom; 

• Suggestions for curriculum materials for use in' Native American 
programs; and „ 

• Suggestions for language proficiency tests in the Native American 
language. f : 

. I 

UP students' proficiency in English . States that are major ports 
of entry for Immigrants, such as Texas, Florida, New York, and 
California, tend to enroll' a high proportion of UP students who have 
virtually "no familiarity with English. We were informed that LEAs in 
such states tend to require technical assistance in training approaches 
and curriculum^ppTlcabTe to .intensive ESL instruction, they also tend 
to need assistance in implementing comprehensive achievement testing of 
students in their primary language for placement purposes. 



We were told Chat in states whose LEP students have been in the 
U.S. longer, LEAs' technical assistance needs tend to focus on (a) 
Integration of the bilingual program with the regular curriculum, (b) 
transition of students from the bilingual program tfb the regular 
curriculum, and (c) design of follow-up services for students who have 
made the transition to the regular curriculum. 

Factors Related to State Actions 

SEA Implementation of Title VII grants for coordinating technical 
assistance is also affected by actions taken in the state capital. 
Because these actions affect the needs for technical assistance 
experienced by LEAs and the resources available for providing local 
instructional services, state actions affect Implementation of the SEA 
Title VII grant in several ways. For discussion purposes these state 
actions nay be grouped into three categories— (a) enactment of state 
laws requiring the provision of special educational services to LEP 
students, (b) enactment of state laws authorizing and appropriating 
funds to support the provision of special services to LEP students, and 
(c) Issuance of state certification (or endorsement) requirements for 
bilingual education and ESL teachers. Each of these actions is 
described more fully here. For the SEA, local responses to a state law 
requiring services to LEP students can affect Its work in several ways: 

LEAs are less likely to request technical assistance for lni- 
# dating a program and more likely %q need help in the development 

of established programs; 

•LEAs- often need technical assistance in understanding and 
j complying with state law and In understanding any overlaps with 
* Title VII and Title IV of the Civil Rights Act; and 

. ' v.. . • ' * 

• LEAs are likely to need technical assistance in extending the 
benefits of bilingual education to all LEP students in their dis- 
tricts, even those enrolled in schools with low LEP enrollments. 

»'-.'.' 

* 



Although the degree of state enforcement of any state law Is obviously 
Important ih. determining the effectiveness of s law of this type, the 
existence of a state law is itself a factor in shaping SEA actions. 

State laws providing funds for special services to LEP students . 
The availability of state funding has two primary effects on th^ 
operations of a state Title VII unite First , the state categorical 
funds make it easier for LEAs to mount special services for LEP students 
because they do not have to rely solely on local revenues and on Title 
VII support. Indeed, the availability of state funds may actually make 
it easier for an LEA to obtain Title VII funds because the state, funds 
can be used to Initiate and develop the LEA' s bilingual program, thus 
makiQg it more likely to score highly in a Title VII grants competition. 

The presence of stated funding for services to LEP students also 
affects the SEA by raising the expectations of LEAs that their projects 
will be monitored by state officials. If an LEA expects its state- 
funded project; for LEP students to be monitored, then it will also 
expect the SEA to monitor its Title VII project. 1 

SEAs in states with special funds for LEP services appear to 
receive more requests f or technical assistance than do other states. 
The reasons are that (a) there are likely to be more LEAs carrying out 
bilingual education and ESL projects in the strata and (b) the Title VII 
districts, which also have special state funds, are likely to run larger 
projects than they would otherwise operate. This larger overall volume 
of projects generates a larger volume of requests for technidal 
assistance. 

Bilingual and ESL certification requirements . In states where 
Services to LEP students, must be provided by certified (or endorsed) 
bilingual education and ESli teachers, we were Informed that LEAs are 
likely to turn more frequently to the SEA for recruiting and staffing 
assistance. This effect is not jseen clearly, however; in states like 
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Louisiana that have bilingual certification standards on their, books but 
do not require that bilingual certified taachars ba used to provide 
instruction to LEP students. 

The effect of bilingual certification requirements seems to be 
similar to the effect of state laws mandating special services to LEP 
students. Like thoee laws, bilingual and ESL certification requirements 
appear to enlarge the SEA's role in the provision of assistance to LEAs .' 

For the SEA Title VII unit, the existence of certification require- 
ments tends to translate into three^ types of technical assistance 
requests: / 

ifcf> ; 

• Requests for interpretation of legal certification requirements 
' (including information on waivers, certifying agencies, time- 
tables, and penalties for non-compliance); 

v ■ 

• Requests for help in recruiting qualified teachers; and 

• Requests for help in training current teachers who might be able 
to obtain bilingual or ESL certification. 

Because of the key role played by, Bffis in the training and 
certification process, the existence of * certification requirements 
increases the participation of those institutions in the communication 
and collaboration occurring among the SEA, LEAs, and the various 
assistance providers. 

Although activities related to teacher certification are important 
at the state, level, the April, 1984 Title^VII regulations declared auch 
activities to be ineligible for federal Title VII support. The 
introduction to the new regulations states ^^These final regulations 
delete the activity . . . because dissemination of information on state 
certification requirements for teachers of bilingual education is more 



properly a state function and does not constitute the type of coordina- 

f 

tiou activity for which federal funda are made available under the Act." 



Factors Related to SEA Capacity 

In our site visits and other data-collecting activities, we 
observed a third class of factors that affect the activities conducted 
under Title VI^ SEA grants for coordinating technical assistance; these 
factor* reflect the capacity of the . SKA bilingual office. We 
investigated two relevant aspects of capacitv— funds and staffing. 

r * 

■» . » 

Funds , In our study, we observed that the wide variation across 
SEAj in their level of funding affected the extent and nature of their 
activities. This wss true of the funding available for bilingual 
education from the state Itself as well as the Title VII funds available 
to the SEA. For^example, sons SEAs have ; recently curtailed employee 
travel, thus reducing Opportunities for delivering on-a£te technical 
assistance^ Travel outside the state has been even more vulnerable to 
lyblanket^ cuts by state budget authorities, thereby limiting SEAs' ability 
/to coordinate assistance, resources on a regional basis. SEAm reported 
that they are relying more heavily on telephone interactions /than in the 
past and less heevily. on face"»to-face interactions at Conferences, 
seminar u, and workshops, in several states visited, SEAs h4ve virtually 
eliminated the publication of newsletters on special topics, such as 
bilingual education. j 

' ! • 

Staffing . The number of staff members associated with the SEA 
office of bilingual education is probably the most important determinant 
'of the SEA's level of services in bilingual education. The availability 
of enough staff ^enhances technical assistance and permits state 
involvement in various optional SEA activities such ss curriculum and 
test development. 
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SEA* and the bilingual officii within them vary widely in staff 
size. New York, with an overall SEA staff in "the thousands, has 23 
professionals in its s office of bilingual education. Other states have 
only a hundred or so professionals in the entire SEA; even if such a 
state has a sizeable proportion of LEP students, all its state functions 
in bilingual education oust be carried out by two^ or three staff 
members. With such limited staff 1 , an SEA can have little ' detailed 
knowledge of program Operations at the local level, and it has a limited 
capacity for the wore specialized activities that cqpld support local 
service delivery. Such an SEA does fewer things in bilingual education 
than iits larger counterparts, and.it does them less thoroughly. 

Many SEAs in our sample have been affected by state-level hiring 
freezes (which apply to all positions, including federally funded 
ones). These SEAs report that, they are unable to use their Title VII 
grants to increase their staffing, although they would like to do so. 

• . .» 

Besides depending on adequate numbers of staff, SEA activities in 

bilingual education also depend on the skills that staff members 

possess. " Two classes of skills are* particularly important— process 

skills and content skills. Technical assistance! demands process skills 

in providing effective help with educational program improvement. All 

activities \ti bilingual education depend on concent skills, including 

skills in such specialised domain^ as -testing, curriculum; teacher 

preparation, research, and the' like. 

•T- ■ i ' • i ' . 

► 

In site visits, we found that the existence or absence of as sep- 
arate office of bilingual* education tn the SEA t as a factor associated 
with the level of content ' skills available f o| activities under the 
Title VII grant. Such an office is most likely to exist in states with 
sizeable federal grants (either because of the size of the grant or 
because of state programs for LEP students). In the states lacking such 
an office, the Title VII grant may be housed in an office that deals 
primarily with foreign-language instruction* for example. Thus the 
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staff carrying out grant activities nay not include specialists in 
services to LEP slHigents. . 

Issues Arising Across SEA* 

ft ' . 

\ 

Despite their diversity, tha activities of SEAs under Title VII 
grants for coordinating technical assistance bring into focus a number 
of issues pertaining to the program as a whole. For the convenience of 
readers, the issues identified are grouped according to the relevant 
aspects of federal program design or 'administration, namely: allocation 
of funds, administrative procedures forNsEAs , service delivery, SEAs 1 
oversight responsibilities, federal guidance provided, and. the overall 

system of assistance provision in bilingual education. 

• • • \ 

• I \ - 

Allocation of funds * The nature of the funding formula for SEA 
grants provides a atrong incentive for SEAs » to help school districts 
apply for Title VII' grants. The incentive is this: to the extent that 
these Title VII applications are successful, the SEA is eligible to 
"receive increaaed funding. Thus the formula" encourages SEAs to use 
their federal grant funds to help districts obtain other federal 
grants. SEA staff frequently reported in interviews that they offer 
workshops on applying for Title VII grants and that they coordinate or 
provide help to individual districts that are preparing such applies- 
tiona. They alao reported that -their needs aasessments show a high 
degree, of local intareat in learning about federal funding. While the 
districts' " requests for help contribute to the level of SEA sctiyity 
related to Title ,VII grant applications, it is Important to racognize 
that the funding formula for SEA grants represents a powerful incentive 
affecting the SEAs' enthusiasm for this activity. 

* . 

Ah advantage of the formula for funding is that it allows SEAa to 
find out * year in advance how much Title VII funding they are eligible 
to receive. From the SEA standpoint, this advance notice is useful 'for 
planning. 
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Syme SEA staff express the view that the "formula should ba adjusted' 
to award mora funds to SEAs In states where tha amount of local Title 
VII funding Is snail— that is , *to placa a floor under tha minimum SEA 
funding level. The argument for this'* policy change is that an SEA 
receiving only, say, $3,000 can do little with such a small amount of 
funding. On the other hand, the SEAs In our Sample that receive the/ 
smallest amounts of funding do not seem to be wasting what they receive. 

Administrative procedures . Some respondents In SEAs question the 
usefulness of submitting applications to ED for their funding under this 
program. They argue that funds are awarded by a formula rather ^han 
.according to the substantive merits of the proposals. In the SEAs' 
view, the processes of developing proposals in the SEAs,, .reviewing 
proposals in ED, and negotiating grants do not affect tha quality of 
program activities and therefore represent a 'poor use of resources. 
They further point out that the required annual updates consume 
considerable staff time, with the result that this program in effect 
demands a yearly application. Their preferred alternative would be to 
receive a formula allocation in exchange for a minimal application, 
perhaps consisting only of a set of assurances. 

Service delivery . The services that SEAs deliver under this 
program differ in two Important respects from the array of services 
encouraged in the program regulations. First, SEA personnel- generally 
define their clients as all school districts that enroll LEP students , 
not just the districts currently receiving Title VII grants. Although*" 
the regulations suggest that most types of SEA services be provided to 
"programs of bilingual education funded under the Act," SEAs do not 
share the apparent assumption that they should use their grants 
primarily to serve current Title VII grantees. Services to unfunded 
districts take three major forms in this program: 

• helping districts to obtain Title VII grants is a major SEA 
activity under this program; 

* 
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•mSZAm teportedly help unfunded districts with the problems 

associated with small LEP populations and recent Influxes of 

1 

immigrants; and • 



• SEA* also sa^ theo* they can help districts that have lost Title 
VII funding but that experience continuing needs for technical 
assistance. * 



^ V; A second important departure from »the SEA role implied by the a 
regulations is that the SEAs use their grants to provide technical 
.assistance, not just to coordinate Its When a district call's to request 

' ^information or help, the inclination of SEA staff members is to provide 
it/ We observed that fielding these phone calls and responding 

\ helpfully to them is one of the highest priorities for all the SEA 
offices visited • in many instances, they have the staff capacity to^_ 
pjovide the information or assistance themselves ; in others, they^pfer 
the caller? ; to other sources of help such as the SEMSCs, Lau Centers, 
IHEs, or oth^r fccjio'ol districts In the state. 

SEAs [ oversight responsibilities » Perhaps because SEAs tradi- 

tionally act as regulators tod monitors in education In their states, 

their United authority over local Tltlft, VII grantees Is a source of 

frustration to many SEA respondents in this study. They would like to 

*s4p statutory and regulatory changes thtft would give 'them greater 

authority over funding decisions for local applications and B greater 

responsibility for monitoring local program implementation. Their.* 

/ limited authority and responsibility In these* areas are especially 

frustrating to SEA staff because they already carry out certain 

activities' in application review (for Title VII grants and state funds) 
. y ♦ 

and program monitoring {for state programs). , f » ■ 

. - r , . \ ■ . ^ 

* !., Jftome respondents observed that they think ED should make greater 



use of the SEA comment a cm local applications for Title VII funds. How- 
ever, several SEAs do not forward to OjBEMLA their comments on ,applica- 
tions reviewed. Aside from legal requirements, wh'ich are themselves not 
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that clear, SEA* reported thtt.it Is to their disadvantage to raport to 
OBEMLA any faulta they nay hava uncovered during LEA grant application 
revlawa.. Ona reaeon, thay said, la that LEAa uaually hava an^ oppor v 
tunlty^ to correct faulta cited. Therefore, if OBEMLA were to tacalva a 
critiqua of tha LEA application, tha LEA could conceivably ba 111-aarved 
if in fact tha LEA corrected tha faulta tha SEA docunantad. 

SEA paraonnal alao mentioned* that thay do not want to aaauna tha 
rola of propoaat raadar for OBEMLA. Thay said, "Why ahould-) wa catch 
mistakes that thay [propoeal readers for OBEMLA] might miee?" SEAa 
recognise tha banaflta derived from LEA programa that ara fundad by tha 
fedaral government. A fadarally funded LEA bilingual education project 
contributea to the aggregate level of state services for LEP students 
and raises tha funding ceiling" for tha SEA itaelf . 

The issue -of program nefcltorlng is another problem area. In the 
course of reviewing documents, a letter and a memo written by OBEMLA 
staff members contradicted each other regarding the policy governing 
program monitoring. The memo explicitly aaid that SEAa are not to 
monitor, that OBEMLA haa tha sola reaponaibfclity for monitbring. The 
letter Informed another SEA that the 'SEAa ara authorized to conduct 

monitoring activities. 

• i ' • • 

SEA personnel view their visits to districts aa a good opportunity 
for monitoring, and they think ED should take advantage' of SEAa' 
oversight activitlee. Under the SEA Title VII grante, SEA ataff visit 
districts to provide aaaistance and make recommendationa fo^ improve- 
ment, Vit some of them believe that their recommendationa are not heeded 
because* they hava no regulatory authority over theta projects. In 
addition, where there ire state programa for LEP studenta, SEA staff may 
make monitoring visits to districts that hava Title VII grants, but 
their authority Is limited to-? matters related to tha atate programs. 
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Federal guidance for SEAs . A number of respou4ents expressed 4 
wish for more frequent communication from EI). .They Would like t6 

* ' $ 

receive information and feedback In several areas.. For one, they would 
like to' receive |ista of the Title VII 'grants to local districts in 
their states and in 'neighboring states. (They now have to canvass a 
state In order to find out who has received grants.)' If they had such 
lists, and especially if a brief description of each district's project 
could be provided, they would be .able to put district staff in touch 



s naff 

with their counterparts who/ are operating similar projects or facing 
similar needs. * ? 



SEA staff would also like to Be informed when ED makes monitoring 
visits to districts* in their states. This would permit them to 

coordinate their own monitoring>ef forts and to follow up with assistance 

I • 

to the districts visited by ED. 

i 

V 

Finally ^grantees under this program say that they would welcome 
more feedback from ED on their__own performance. Such feedback, it 
seems, would not only help ^chem' capitalize on their strengths and 
correct their weaknesses , but could also improve morale by giving them 
more contact with ED. ♦ 

It should be noted that SEA grantees do not went ED to provide* so 
much guidance that it further limits their activities under this 
program. The latitude allowed for SEAs' own professional judgment and 
priorities appears to be considered a strength of this program. 

> , 

The overall system of technical assistance . As coordinators and 
providers of technics^ assistance, SEA staff are in a position to 
observe strengths and weaknesses of the federally funded 'network of 
assistance providers. As might be expected, their observations vary by 
v region, by the local needs they perceive, and by their own^ individual 
viewpoints. However, * few comments emerge across several SEAS. 
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' The recent shift fro* BBSCs, which are funded bv grants, to BEMSCe, 
which srs fundsd by contrscts, hss occsslone^ ma^y. problems. At 
present, the BEHSCs cannot provide services noCexpiicitly' mentioned in 
their contracts— such as workshops on topics that have newly emerged as 
areaa of need—unless they go to the trouble of obtaining formal 
modifications in their contracts. SEA staff lay that this has greatly 
reduced the usefulness of BEMSCs as assistance providers. They say that 
flexibility is an Important ^(baract'eristlc of a good assistance system, 

and that the shift to contracts has markedly lessened flexibility in 

" ft 

this system. 

• * • • 

^ More broedlyy Some respondents commented that the overall system of 
multiple assistance resources sometimes leads to duplication of effort. 
Parallil efforts In materials development may go on iri two organisations 
simulfaneoualy. Local <^chool districts may receive in-service training 
from different providers that overlaps in content but lacks coordination 
and therefore is less effective than it should be. Thus the capacity of 
the overall system to coordinate assistance is apparently sometimes 
swamped by the sheef amount of assistance available to and used by 
school districts. * 
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p VII.<TCHPLICATI0N8 OF RESULTS 

Our study of SEA; activities under Title VII has led as to several 
conclusions, about directions for program improvement under this , grant 
authority. In this section we. present these conclusions in response to 
three questions: What goals form the basis for federal, support to SEAs 
under Title VII? ( What steps could SEAs .take in fulfillment of these 
goals? How could the federal government encourage and assist SEAs In* 
taking these steps? * 

Goals of Title VII Support to SEAs . 

Our analysis suggests that the current legislative goaj,s of Title 
VII grants to SEAs are still perceived aa valid and important in states 
and districts. As stated in Title VII regulations, chat goal is to 
enable SEAs "to coordinate technical assistance to programs of bilingual 
education funded under the Act within their states . "^Local recipients 
of Title VII grants need a place they can go to obtain help in improving 
th,eir educational services to LEP students* Because the Title VII 
assistance network includes many providers of help, Title VII grantees 
tijped a knowledgeable resource that can help them determine exactly what 
their needs are and which assistance ' provider (or providers) is most 
likely to be able to provide help . 



The need for an intermediary between LEA and provider grows out of 
several special characteristics of bilingual education. Most impor- 
tantly, bilingual education is an especially difficult educational 
technique to implement.' It requires an instructional approach tailored 
to the particular language capabilities 'of each different group of LEP 
students. Pre-packaged curricula, for example, can work only if they 
are adapted to the needs of each group of LEP students and if they are 
implemented by highly trained teachers who are themselves fluent In at 
least two languages.. Moreover, the students needing bilingual education 
generally exhibit serious educational needs, which are occasioned by 
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chair inability to communicate effectively In English and (sometimes) 
thair lack of familiarity with tha U.S. culture. 

i ' ' • ' 

Givan these challengee Inherent in tha provision of educational . 
'services to LEP students, it is not, surprising that many typaa of 
lnatltutiona hava davalopad capacitlaa to assist LEAs in araas ralatad 
to bilingual education. (Thera ars poAieal and bureaucratic raasons 
for this prolif oration of service proviBl, too, but tha affact of* tha 
prolif oration is mora ' important hara ^Ban ara tha reason* for it.) 
Moreover, thasa assistance providers ara scattered across tha country 
and so cannot be expected to make thair services known to every LEA that 
might need their assistance. 
. ' ) 

Under these- circumstances, it is reasonable that technical 

• ■ ' '...<♦' 
assistance coordinators should be designated under Title vll'. It is 

also reasonable that SEAs. should be the agendea designated to play such 

a role. This function is "consistent with the responsibilities imposed 

on SEAs by other programs authorized udder the Elementary and Secondary 

Education Act and also with SEAs ' continuing roles in educational 

Improvement and school reform. / 

Beyond this, our study suggests that some or all SEAs have the 
capacity to* address additional goals that could be adopted in this 
i program of technical assistance coordination. First, the program 
1 regulations'^; could explicitly encourage SEAs to serve- all school 
1 districts that enroll LEP students, rather than stating th^t the goal is 
service to "programs of bilingual education funded under the Act." As 
detailed elsewhere in this report, LEAs that do not have Title VII 
grants—or that formerly had Title VII grants— often hava grater Jneeds 
for technical assistance than do Title VII grantees. 

Second, tha SEA role could be extended "'explicitly to that of 
providing technical assistance aa wall as coordinating aaslstanca. Our 
data shoif that .the professional staff in SEA bilingual offices can 
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answer many af the questions chat arise In |ocal programs. Whan the 
capacity to provide answers and assistance exists In an SEA, the SEA 
staff bellevi it would be Inefficient to refer the request to another 
assistance provided (who may be located In a different state). In fact, 
the SEAs do not hesitate to provide help themselves. A "third and 
broader possible goel for Che program would be to provide Incentives for 
states to assume greater responsibility foit the provision and Improve- 
ment of educational services %o LEP students ♦ In states where bilingual 
education is a federal program only, our SEA respondents? believe that 
LEP students are unlikely to retftlve the scope and quality of services 
they need. SEA offices; of ' bilingual education could take a role like 
that of OBEMLA, which la the, "central point of contact both to coor- 
dinate the administration of discrete programs of bilingual education, 
as well as to provide guidance for other programs In the department that 
impact or have a relationship to the concept of bilingual education or 
to the. target population" (Bi 'scoechea, 1980)« $ 

Whether or not federal funds are made available to support state 
leadership in bilingual education, a related option for th^s program 
would be to permit states with high levels df commitment to bilingual 
education to exercise somewhat greater flexibility in their use of Title 
VII funds than might otherwise be allowed. In this study, we observed 
that such a commitment is associated with SEA capacities that could 
potentially fulfill a wider role. . States that have demonstrated their 

concern for the education of LEP students through state funding and the 

* 

enforcement of state laws, might be permitted to use their Title VII 

j "Si* 
funds for activities Such as the following: 

• Administration of state laws and funding provisions intended to 
benefit LIP students; 

ML . ' • 

•f«y Provision of assistance to I HE programs 
„ ^training; and 




of. bilingual teadher 



• Monitoring and enforcement of compliance with Title VII require- 
ments for local grantees. 

Finally, our research findings highlight another goal* that is 
important to th| SEA 'grantees In this program. ^ In their view, the 
technical assistance network whose services SEAa coordinate should 
provide; reaaonable coverage of all major technical assistance needs of 
LEAa ana should raf lect a coherent organisation. The ability of SEAa to 
coordinate technical assistance is obviously increaaed by a more 
effective and well^organiied system of technical assistance in bilingual 
education. i 

i 

Steps SEAa Can Take To Fulfill These Goals 

SEAa can choose from among several approaches' in improving their 
prograna of technical aaaistance coordination. For .eafample, they can 
improve their channels of communication, suciT aa newsletters and 
memoranda, and* they can hold more and better workshops on issues of high 
priority to LEAa . Any of ttfese approaches will be , more^ effective in 
states that take active responsibility for the provisi^of high-quality 
educational services to LEP students. ^Irrespective p\federal funding 
' opportunities' under Title VII, improvement in tte delivery of educa-/ 
tional services to LEP students is essentially ,a state and local 
responsibility. Given constraints on the growth in federal spending, 
that situation is not likely to change. 

Growth and improvement in state responsibilities can be achieved -in 
several ways. fhis report has discussed the importance o* increased 
state commit^en| to the provision of state financial support\and the 
enforcement of state laws aas^ting LEP students. In addition, >t*tes | 
can iaprove the education of LEP students by integrating the concerns of 
LEP students throughout th» state education program. ^Examples of SEAa 
doing this were witn&aed in efforts to improve the coordination of 
services to LEP studmhta who are handicapped. Another example observed 



was that of states integrating foreign language instruction ana* 
bilingual education through lncreaaed state-level emphasis on "second 
language acquisition." These SEA efforts tend to increase general 
awareness of the educational ' needs of &|P students while also making 
bilingual education a more central component of local educational 
programs. 

Another area in which SEAs can exert leadership to good effect Is 
in their relations with IHEs in the area of bilingual education. The 
study indicated wide variation among SEAs in their levels of 
coordination ^with IHEs within their states. In general, states that 
required bilingual certification for teachers of LEP students tended to 
exhibit more active coordination with IHEs. SEAs without active 
coordination with IHEs perceived that their programs would be stronger 
if they had better coordination with those institutions. 

Steps the Federal Government Can Take To Improve SEA Operations Under 
Title VII 

j " 

Examined at Che broadcast 16v*l, Title VII support to SEAs is likely 
to be most effective In states that have made the greatest state-level 
commitment to the education of LEP students. In these states, the SEA's 
efforts in coordinating technical assistance are likely (a) to build 
upon the SEA 9 * stature as an advocate for the education of LEP students 
and (b) to draw upon the technical assistance capacities of the SEA. 

At present the Title VII grant program to SEAs makes no distinction 
between states that have exhibited such commitment and those that have 
OOte^ Because any such distinction would require legislative change, we 
realize it would require considerable review and debate. Nevertheless, 
If the option is judged to have merit t -possible criteria for the assess- 
ment of state commitment in this ar^a could include the following: 
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• Existence end enforcement of state lew requiring special 
educetionel services for LEP students; / 

/ ♦ 

•Specie! stete funding for services to LEP students; end 

• Requirement thet teechers of LEP students be specielly certified 

(or endorsed). "* I ."• 

< • » , : 

As en incentive to stetes exhibiting coamitment in one or more of 
these ereae, the SEA grant euthority under Title VII could be emended to 
permit qualifying SEAs to carry out additional activities, such as the 
three listed eerlier in this section (i.e., edminis tret ion of state 
provisions for LEP students, proviiion of aeSistance to IHE bilingual 
programs, and Title VII monitoring and enforcement). 

<v One member ofj the study team believes thet SEAs need e threshold 
level of funding to eneble them to carry out basic activities thet would 
benefit LEP students In their states. One ■•ess on is that SEAs receiving 
very small grants have some of the same administrative teaks as do SEAs 
with large grants ;• these include proposel writing, grent negotiating, 
perhaps some out-of-state travel, conferring, delegating, end coor-. 
dinating activities. A second reason Is that in SEAs receiving very 
small grants , the mejor eree of responsibility \f or the "bilinguel 
education" office often lies outside Of Title VH-releted ef. fairs, and 
perhaps outside LEP student conceme. When the Title VII grent is not 
sufficient \o fund one PTE, end when few or no stete funde ere provided 
for SEA activities In bilingual education, the people responsible f«r 
the Title VII grent to the SEA may be primarily concerned with foreign 
language studies, multicultural educetlon, migrant education, vocational 
education, or equity education. In the' view of this reseercher, if the 
federal government wishes to guarantee ' that its interests are 
represented in seefng that LEP students, are afforded equel educeticm 
opportunities, it must provide sufficient money to >fund an overseer. 



•* Another type of step that cpuld bo taken at the federal level would 
be to make certain marginal improvements ' In. the Title V,II network of 
technical assistance providers. In this report we have described the 
problem* reported by SEAs and LRAs in the new contractual structure for 
the BEM£Cs. Respondents from virtually all SEAs and LEAs expressed 
concern over the rigidity of the new structure. OBEMLA should take a 
careful look at that system and determine whether greater flexibility 
could be re-Introduced to permit the BEMSCs to respond to unanticipated 
state and local needs* ^ , 

If OBEMLA wishes to minimize administrative burden imposed by the 
Title vll SEA grant program, it could consider a simplification of 
current- grant application procedures for SEAs. At present, SEA 
applications are rated against qualitative criteria, thereby requiring 
SEAs to prepare lengthy descriptions and justifications for their 
proposed activities. Grants are awarded, however, on a formula basis to 
all SEA applicants submitting applications and achieving a minimum score 
of 50. OBEMLA could consider dropping the qualitative rating of SEA 
applications and requiring only a. brief program narrative from 
applicants. Alternatively, it could rely more heavily on the ratings to 
determine grant amounts. 
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APPENDIX A 



Li • ting of SEAs Punded and Years of Grant 
Award Approval Received, 1983 



Alaska 

Arizona 

California ! % 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illiois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland' 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania! 

Rhode Island? 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming^ 

Puerto Rico 

Trust Territories 



One year 
3rd year 
2nd year 
3rd year 
3rd year 
3rd year 
One year 
2nd year 
One year 
One year 
One year 
One yeer 
One year 
One yeer 
3rd year 
2nd year 
3rd year 
2nd year 
1st year 
One year 
3rd year 
One year 
2nd year 
1st year 
1st year 
One year 
One year 
1st year 
One year 
1st year 
1st year 
One year 
.2nd year 
One year 
1st year 
One year 
One year 
.One year 
1st year 
One year 
3rd year 
2nd year 



grant 

of 3-year 

of 3-year 

of 3-year 

of 3-year 

of 3-year 

grant 

of 3-year 

grant 

grant 

grant 

grant 

grant 

grant 

of 3-year 

of 3-year 

of 3-year 

of 3-year 

of 3-year 

grant 

of 3-year 

grant 

of 2-year 

of 3-year 

of 3-year 

grant 

grant 

of 2-year 

grant 

of 3-year 

of 3-year 

grant 

of 3-year 

grant 

of 2-year 

grant 

grant 

grant 

of 3-year 

grant 

of 3-year 

of 3-year 



grant 
grant 
grant 
grant 
grant 

grant 



grant 
grant 
grant 
grant 
grant 

grant 

grant 
grant 
grant 



grant 

grant 
grant 

grant 

grant" 



grant 

grant 
grant. 
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APPENDIX B 

Kay Featurea of State Bilingual Education Legislation. 
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